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THE PAST YEAR. 


TH year 1895 will not be marked as an annus mirabilis in 

the history of the English stage. It has seen the produc- 
tion of a number of plays of average merit, acted with average 
talent; it has given us one or two which will live, and has 
witnessed a few—but only a few—performances that will be 
remembered. No new star has arisen to outshine in brilliancy 
those with which critical lorgnettes were already familiar a year 
ago. No new writer has done more than give promise of future 
success when experience shall have come to the succour of 
ability. The “problem play,” as it is ineptly called, still finds 
favour with certain audiences, though the flood of feeble imita- 
tions of Ibsen and Pinero has fortunately almost ceased to spread 
its shallow tides. The ‘“ romantic revival ” that we hear somuch 
about, but of which the signs are as yet few and doubtful, still 
awaits the impetus that would be given to it by the striking success 
of a piece of this class. The only form of entertainment that 
seems exactly to hit the taste of the majority of playgoers is 
‘* musical farce” of the Shop Girl, Artist’s Model, and Gentleman 
Joe type—pieces which have made a successful appeal to those 
who visit the theatre simply to be diverted, by means however 
inane, and to have their ear tickled by melodies composed on 
familiar music-hall and piano-organ lines. The long runs of 
such pieces may, of course, be accounted for by the inevitable 
swing of the pendulum. Just as the average electorate is 
inclined, when one political party has enjoyed the sweets of 
office for a space, to give the other side a turn, so has the 
average audience turned with relief from Hedda Gabler and The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray to the lightest of light music and the 
most fantastic, irresponsible farce. Here we shall not discuss 
how far the average audience is justified of its temporary choice 
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—we confine ourselves for the moment to a simple chronicle of 
what has been. 

With the opening days of the year came the production that 
may fairly take rank as the event claiming foremost mention in 
such a -review as this. In King Arthur Mr. Comyns Carr 
fashioned for the Lyceum a noble drama, full of romantic and 
human interest, treating the story in a manner that appealed 
directly to the heart, and giving to his interpreters opportunities of 
which they availed themselves to the full. The Arthur of Sir 
Henry Irving (whose knighthood, though, in a sense, the 
occurrence of the year of paramount importance and interest from 
a theatrical point of view, hardly falls within the view of the 
present article) was a performance of singular charm, dignity, 
and power, while Miss Ellen, Terry and Mr. Forbes Robertson 
rendered him worthy support, and by their admirable acting 
helped to secure the immediate success of the play. It ran from 
January until the early summer, when A Story of Waterloo and 
Don Quixote were given. Sir Henry Irving’s impersonations 
of Corporal Brewster and the Knight of La Mancha were 
events in his career; and the season at the Lyceum closed with 
a delightful series of revivals, by way of preparation for the 
American tour of our leading actor and his entire company. 

_Mr. Pinero stands admittedly far in advance of any other 
dramatic writer in England at the present time. Yet it must be 
confessed that the expectations aroused by The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray were only partially fulfilled by its successor, produced 
atthe Garrick Theatre in March. The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith 
was without doubt a fine piece of literary work ; but, in spite of the 
efforts of Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Mr. Forbes Robertson, it 
did not convince ; and, though it dealt with a problem of singular 
interest, it was handled without sufficient boldness. The 
author seemed to shrink from enforcing the ideas which it 
suggested. A distinctly better play was The Benefit of the 
Doubt, given at the Comedy Theatre for the first time on October 
16, a play which we hold to contain, on the whole, the most 
remarkable work Mr. Pinero has yet done—one that fully sustains 
his reputation and gives the greatest promise for his future. 
Admirably played by Miss Emery, Mr. Maude, Mr. Boyne, Miss 
Rose Leclerq, and the other members of a carefully chosen and 
clever cast, it has delighted all who can appreciate a good play 
and good acting, and brought back to Mr. Comyns Carr a 
measure of the prosperity denied to him earlier in the year. 
A Leader of Men, by ‘‘ Charles E. D. Ward,” fell far short of 
being a good play, though its undoubted cleverness amply 
justified its production, and showed that its author may be 
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expected to do excellent work in the future; but for Delia 
Harding, an adaptation from a play by M. Sardou, there was 
nothing whatever to be said. 

Trilby dramatised bids fair to be as popular as Mr. Du 
Maurier’s clever book. As a play, it cannot take very high 
rank; but it forms a successful entertainment, and gives Mr. 
Tree the opportunity he craves for—a study in strongly-marked 
bizarre characterisation. Neither Mr. Jones nor Mr. Grundy 
has increased his reputation. The former’s Triumph of the 
Philistines gave Mr. Alexander, Mr. Waring, and Miss Nesville 
opportunities for good acting; but was otherwise a hasty, ill- 
considered work; while Mr. Grundy’s Slaves of the Ring was 
quite unworthy of its author. Mr. G. W. Godfrey, after a long 
silence, spoke in Vanity Fair, for which Mrs. John Wood’s 
amusing travesty of a nouvelle riche secured a fairly long run; 
and again in the Misogynist, a one-act piece, which gave Mr. 
Alexander a chance of assuming, for once, an old man’s part. 
Mr. Carton has given us The Home Secretary, which has probably 
served its purpose, having run for some months ; and an adapta- 
tion of L’ Ami des Femmes, made to the order of Mr. Wyndham. 
Mr. Henry James’s Guy Domville met with scant welcome, 
though, mounted as it was at the St. James’s, it possessed for 
some few a charm that more successful productions have 
altogether lacked. It wassucceeded by The Importance of Being 
Earnest, which, as well as An Ideal Husband, given, during Mr. 
Tree’s absence in America, at the Haymarket, was from the pen 
of Mr. Oscar Wilde. The cleverness of these pieces—especially 
the furmer—only intensified the regret felt at the sudden and 
shameful interruption of the career of a man distinguished in 
more than one branch of letters. Mr. Esmond’s plays, Bogey 
and The Divided Way, have given rise to a hope that in this young 
actor a dramatist of note may be discerned ; they are certainly 
not without some justification who anticipate for him a dis- 
tinguished future. Mr. Jerome’s Prude’s Progress was, without 
being a remarkable play, far better than his Rise of Dick Halward, 
which Mr. Willard produced when Alabama, the work of an 
American author and a play noticeable for many charming 
qualities, had failed to attract. Her Advocate, by Mr. Walter 
Frith, was too crude to be for long successful, and The Manzman, 
adapted from Mr. Hall Caine’s highly-coloured romance, failed for 
much the same reason. 

The traditions of melodrama have been well sustained by 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer, The Swordsman’s Daughter, and two military 
plays, Tommy Atkins and The Girl I Left Behind Me; while for 
farces possessing more than average merit we have had The Chili 
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Widow (with which Mr. Arthur Bourchier began his career as 
manager) and The Passport. Charley’s Aunt still continues its 
career, and The New Boy is once more filling the bill at the 
Vaudeville ; the Ladies’ Idol and Poor Mr. Potton, which 
followed it, having failed to attain much popularity. The Strange 
Adventures of Miss Brown ishaving a long run, in spite of its 
feebleness as a play, and Mr. F. Kerr’s assuniption of the reins of 
management is so far fully justified by his success. The most 
interesting revival of the year has undoubtedly been Romeo and 
Juliet at the Lyceum, for the moment in the hands of Mr. 
Forbes Robertson and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Harrison, with Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell as their leading lady. Of this production we 
speak elsewhere in the present number. Fédora, at the Hay- 
market, gave first to Mrs. Campbell and then to Mrs. Tree the 
opportunity to play a part that has a great attraction for 
actresses of note; and The Rivals, at the Court Theatre, is 
marked by the admirable acting of Mrs. John Wood, Mr. W. 
Farren, and Mr. Sydney Brough. Not only were we visited in 
the summer by Signora Duse and Madame Bernhardt, but also 
by the Saxe-Coburg troupe of comedians, whose performances 
excited no little attention as those of an almost ideal stock 
company working on old-fashioned lines ; while the Théatre de 
l’CEuvre, a semi-amateur French organisation, made an interest- 
ing, if not very successful, attempt to show London playgoers how 
Ibsen and Maeterlinck ought to be interpreted. Mr. Daly’s 
inartistic mutilations of the Midsummer Night’s Dream and the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona met with the contempt they deserved 
at the hands of all reverent admirers of Shakspere, but this, 
unfortunately, has not hindered him from announcing that he 
intends to subject other plays to the same barbarous treatment. 

_ Of the outlook for 1896 we cannot speak with much confidence. 
The ‘romantic revival” niay be on its way, and, if it is, will be 
heartily welcomed when it arrives. Sooner or later, no doubt, 
the pendulum will swing back in the direction of a preference 
for clever and solid dramatic work to smartness and triviality. 
One cannot, however, record with anything but regret the fact 
that while “musical farces” hold the boards for as long, 
apparently, as managers care to let them run, the latest and, as we 
think, the finest work of our leading dramatist finds it difficult to 
attract full audiences after being played for barely two months. 
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MR. FORBES ROBERTSON AND MRS. PATRICK 
CAMPBELL 
AS ROMEO AND JULIET. 

HATEVER may be the varying opinions as to the Lyceum 
production, taken as whole, no one, we imagine, can fail 

to be moved to admiration by the beauty of the final scene in the 
tomb of the Capulets—by the tenderness and despair of Romeo, 
and by the awakening of Juliet from the trance, her agony of 
mind when her eyes fall upon her husband’s lifeless body, and 
her passionate determination to follow him to the grave. Here 
‘we have both actor and actress at their best. Mrs. Campbell 
strikes the true note of tragic earnestness. The lighter side 
of the character of Juliet may, as we think it does, appeal to her 
with little cogency ; but the passionate grief of a nature moved 
for the first time by love that has more in its elements of 
voluptuousness than of spirituality is portrayed with a fidelity 
and a poignancy that touch the well-springs of emotion, and 
reveal her as a mistress of at least one chord of genuine dramatic 
feeling. Nor is Mr. Forbes Robertson in any way wanting in the 
qualities demanded of Romeo if due effect is to be given to the 
long and difficult speech that precedes his death. No longer is 
Romeo the impetuous, love-sick boy of the earlier scenes, from 
which Mr. Forbes Robertson’s ascetic appearance and refined 
manner steal somewhat of their force : misfortune has, with 
sudden rush of calamity, robbed him of his youth, changing him 
to a man of grim, fantastic humour, who gives way now to wild 
outbursts of grief, now to strange conceits and fancies, which 
plainly show disordered mind, wits run mad with woe. This 
impression Mr. Forbes Robertson conveys with unerring skill. 
The inspiration that he lacks in the earlier part of the play seems 
to serve him better here, and enables him to bring out to the full 
the romance, the poetry, and the sadness of the scene. It is with 
no little pleasure that we note the large popularity of 
Mr. Forbes Robertson’s first venture as manager. That the 
representation is not, in our opinion, an ideal one we have said ; 
but we nevertheless hold, as all who care for the best interests of 
the theatre must, that the true artistic effort which may be 
traced in the whole performance, and for which we have no 
looked to Mr. Forbes Robertson in vain, is well worthy of the 
traditions of the Lyceum, and.is the best omen that could be 
desired of the spirit in which his future ventures will be under- 
t aken to the lasting credit of our English stage. 
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Che Round Cable. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE ROYALTY. 
By F. C. BuRNAnpD. 
I. 


Seer recent death of poor long-suffering Ada Cavendish (Mrs. 
Frank Marshall) recalls to my mind the time when I first 
met her at the Royalty Theatre. I have still in my collection a 
photograph of her as Venus with “‘ her golden hair hanging down 
her back”’—a most admirably deceptive wig. Her own hair was 
dark, and not luxuriant. She commenced her stage career as a 
pupil of Mrs. Selby’s, with many other youthful aspirants for 
histrionic fame at that period, between 1855 and 1863 ; but how 
many of this lady’s pupils achieved the highest honours awarded 
by the theatrical profession I am not in a position to state. 

In those days, and in the Selby school, reading and writing were 
taken for granted, but good looks and some capacity for the stage 
were indispensable. Occasionally good money supplied the lack 
of good looks; with some, ‘“‘their face was their fortune.” 
A good appearance, coupled with a fair amount of intelligence, 
or natural sharpness in acquiring a knowledge of the stage, a 
parrot-like skill in imitating tones, and a fairly retentive memory, 
so that what was recited to the pupil in the professor’s class 
could be remembered afterwards, thus making the memory to 
a certain extent supply defective education—such qualifications 
were indispensable in all cases, and were in their degree essential, 
even where money compensated for some physical and intellectual 
deficiencies. A clever girl-pupil who might come across obstacles 
when attempting to read a line of manuscript off-hand at first sight 
would possibly be able to remember how the instructor had given 
it; and when studying the lines given her, in company with 
another pupil—a friendly comrade better educated than herself 
—she would learn in a very short time, having an object in 
view, what, without a purpose, it would have taken her weeks to 
acquire. 

Mrs. Charles Selby was undoubtedly a very good instruc- 
tress for the stage; she troubled herself considerably about 
her pupils, in some of whom, quite apart from payment, 
she took a genuine artistic interest (as in the case of Ada 
Cavendish) ; while in all cases she worked quite as much for their 
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advantage as for her own. She seemed to me, as far as I knew 
anything of her, kind and considerate; and, looking back on her 
lessons, I am inclined to think she knew how to teach the 
“rudiments” of theatrical education, and so was thoroughly 
competent to start novices in their career. Mrs. Selby’s 
‘‘school” was in Dean-street, Soho, not far from the theatre: 
later on, I fancy, she held it, not regularly, but a class or classes 
occasionally, in the front part of the theatre itself, which in those 
days was a private house. A little bandbox of a place it was then : 
it was at one time known as Miss Kelly’s Theatre, and had been 
fitfully opened for short runs, for the appearance of ‘‘ novices,’’ for 
private benefits, and for all sorts of amateur performances. When 
I first made its acquaintance, its rent was a mere trifle—not 
more, I believe, than six pounds a week, if so much; but 
like the cherry tree in the burlesque song,“ it grew, and it grew, and 
it gre-e-ew,” until, about ten years later, a would-be tenant 
could not get it for less than twenty-five pounds per week, if at 
that; which is not a bad jump up for any property, especially when, 
as I believe is the case, the value of house property in the 
neighbourhood has not risen at the same rate or in the same 
proportion. 

But to return to the ‘‘ pupils” whom I found being instructed 
by Mrs. Selby when that lady asked me to write for her, or 
rather for them, an extravaganza which should give her the 
chance of making a good show of her youthful disciples, among 
whom were two young ladies, the Misses Pelham, whose father, 
I believe, found the money for Mrs. Selby’s venture at the Royalty, 
oncondition, as Mrs. Selby more than hinted to me, of his daughters 
making their appearance among “the principals’”’ in the cast. 
Very astutely did Mrs. Selby manage this, for, new to this sort 
of business, I had not an idea, at first, of the real state of affairs ; 
nor did I know, till it came out on occasion at rehearsal, that 
the mistresses of the situation were the Misses Pelham, who, 
the next year, 1864, became ipso facto the manageresses of the 
theatre, with their names thus advertised in the bill, from which 
that of Mrs. Charles Selby in her managerial capacity had 
disappeared, though she still remained as one of the company, 
and, in a general way, superintended the business before and 
behind the curtain. 

Miss Harriet Pelham, rather good-looking, possessed a 
contralto voice, but was as untrained in her singing as in 
her acting, improving in both by practice. Her sister would 
never have done anything on the stage with either voice, 
acting, or appearance ; but she was a shrewd, sharp little woman, 
with an eye to business, and quite a match for anybody, where 
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of the house. I believe I personally got on very well 
with them. Perhaps I did, perhaps I didn’t; I don’t know. 
At all events, when they became manageresses they relied 
on my services for their supply of pieces, and for advice as to 
the casting ; but who was their real manager and adviser I do 
not remember, and perhaps I never knew. Of course Mrs. 
Selby still appeared as, ostensibly, managing and advising. But 
practically I was stage manager, devising the very elementary 
and simple “business” of the burlesques in one act and five 
Scenes, as was the fashion of burlesques at that period. 
Suffice it that everything I wanted done for my pieces was 
done ; and if the prices paid to authors then had been the prices 
paid now, I should have been able to retire with a handsome 
fortune after my connection with the Royalty had ceased, and 
should not have had to trouble myself with any more work, as 
work, for the remainder of my existence, a statement which will 
give some sharp persons an opportunity for observing, ‘‘ Then 
what a pity it is he did not make his fortune!” 

The choice of a subject for extravaganza was left entirely to 
me.. A classical story offered greater opportunities in the way of 
effective and economical costume, and of display of symmetry, 
than any other form of fanciful entertainment, that is, from the 
point of view of the manageress with an acute eye to the many 
things that would be provided for her patrons, a circumstance 
that in those, my early days of the drama, would never have 
entered into my head for a single moment, my one idea being to 
provide something to attract by its humour, its ‘‘ business,” its 
dancing, its songs, by itssharplines adcaptandum, ‘‘ hits of the day,” 
all presented in a brilliant setting, without any spice of double 
entente or anything which could have brought a blush to the 
cheek of ‘‘ the young person.” She didn’t possess so much cheek 
as she does now-a-days, but perhaps a greater capacity for blush- 
ing. On Planché’s delightful extravaganzas and Frank Talfourd’s 
capital burlesques I had been brought up. At Eton, I fancy, I 
regarded Frank Talfourd (author of a burlesque on Macbeth, 
which he wrote, I believe, while he was still in statu pupilari, 
and subsequently of several burlesques on classical subjects) as 
sharing with Maddison Morton the honour of representing the 
model comic drama of the period. 

Certainly, in emulation of Talfourd, I chose D’Israeli’s satirical 
novelette of I[zion, as when, starting in this line three years or 
so before, I had selected the Virgilian Dido, which, with Charles 
Young as the Queen of Carthage, had made so great a success as to 
attract the attention of Frederick Robson, then fresh from playing 
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Robert Brough’s memorable Medea. But it was with the farce of 
‘“* B.B.,” written in collaboration with Montagu Williams (how 
delightful that collaboration! what a hard-working night we 
made ofit! for it was done in a night, and at a single sitting, 
in Montagu’s house), that I subsequently made “little Robson’s ” 
acquaintance ; and, by the way, “‘ B.B.”’ was taken to him hot 
from the collaborateurs by Montagu Williams’ mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Keeley, who, still hale and hearty, has so recently been 
celebrating her ninetieth birthday. However, Iam straying away 
from the Royalty, though at the Royalty I never should have 
arrived, and IJzion would never have got its chance, had it not 
been for these earlier pieces, all successes, and no failures, in spite 
of my first burlesque, Dido, having been rather unmercifully 
*‘ slated ’”’ by more than one critic ‘‘ of some importance.” 

“‘ But this is another story.” So Mrs. Charles Selby sent for 
me. I came; I wrote; I conquered. With not one of the 
company had I the slightest acquaintance ; their names were, 
everyone of them, new to me, as I believe they themselves 
were new to the London public. There was little Felix Rogers, 
decidedly original: comically dry, with a mannerism of which I 
have been since occasionally reminded by the eccentric peculiarities 
of Mr.Arthur Roberts. He couldjsing sufficiently well andin tune; 
he could produce a high falsetto admirably ; and his step-dancing 
was as neat as ever I saw. His wife, Miss Jenny Wilmore, was 
a pretty, sprightly little woman, the very type of the girl who 
played ‘boys’ parts” in those days. The house took to her 
immediately she appeared, and she remained a favourite with the 
public for several seasons. She played Ixion, the title rdle; and 
her husband was inimitable as Minerva, a sort of classical Miss 
Trimmer. Felix Rogers literally brought the house down when 
Minerva suddenly interfered in a quarrel, and sang in a falsetto 
which made you tremble lest he should have broken for ever 
with his natural voice, 

Let dogs delight 

To bark and bite 

For ’tis their nature ¢o, ; 

set to the then enormously popular air of ‘‘E scherzo od 2 follia,” 
from Verdi’s Un Balloin Maschera. Never shall I forget the roar 
of laughter that went up when Felix Rogers began singing these 
familiar lines from Dr. Watts’ moral poems. It was encored over 
and over again ; his falsetto never once failed him; and in his 
humorous repetitions of the verse there was, each time, some new 
point, which, I am informed, is what happens in the case of Mr. 
Arthur Roberts. As Ganymede appeared stout Joe Robins, 
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who had recently “‘ gone on the stage ;” but though between him 
and the-celebrated low comedian, Edward Wright, there was so 
strong a facial resemblance that the latter used jokingly to say 
“he would cut him off with a shilling,” yet did Joe Robins, on 
the stage, lack Wright’s fun and humour. I say advisedly “on 
the stage,” as Joe Robins was a very droll fellow off it. His fun 
was of the Albert Smithian medical student era, and he was 
great at such a clownish kind of practical joking that disappeared 
with Sothern, and is now and again revived and practised on the 
Stock Exchange. As Ganymede, Robins had little to do beyond 
‘joining in,’ and this he managed with all the ability at his 
command. After Mr. and Mrs. Felix Rogers, ‘‘ the pick of the 
basket”’ in acting and singing was undoubtedly David James, 
who made his first appearance at this theatre, if not his first in 
London, as Mercury. He possessed avery pretty tenor voice, and 
his skill in ‘“‘ singing seconds” could at that time only have been 
rivalled by an experienced Christy Minstrel. He gave 
his lines to perfection, and never lost a point, or allowed his 
audience to lose one, if he could help it. As to his dancing, it was 
very neat, quiet, and genuinely comic. As yet on the “ spindle 
side’”’ I have only mentioned Jenny Wilmore. Of course I 
ought to have commenced with the ladies. I have not done so, 
and in this I have followed the order of my recollection of it 
all; as, after Mrs. Selby, the first among the company whose 
acquaintance I made were Mr. and Mrs. Felix Rogers, then 
David James. Joe Robins I had known some years before. So, 
if you please, we willtake a look at the queer little theatre, and 
after that, let us ‘‘ join the ladies.” 

Such a queer little theatre! Not a theatre at all, judging from 
the exterior, but a private house belonging at some time or other 
to a nobleman fond of amateur theatricals, who, not requiring 
his stables, turned them and the entire back part of his town house 
into atheatre. I do not stop to search out its history ; it is easily 
found, no doubt. But my old friend, Mr. Thomas Mowbray, long 
time its landlord, tells me he personally knows very little about 
the theatre in its earliest stages of existence—a prehistoric period 
—except that it ceased to be called “‘ Miss Kelly’s Theatre ” in 
1849; that it was bought by a Frenchman (name unremembered@), 
who had it before the Selby management ; that it was bought by 
aforesaid Thomas Mowbray in 1852; and that he held it until 
November 1, 1895, so that it has only quite recently passed out 
of his hands. Until this date those who were the advertised 
manageresses of it—it had never had a manager, but always. a 
manageress—were Mr. Mowbray’s tenants, or sub-tenants. It 
was for some time a veritable little gold mine ; but I regret to say 
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that those who did the most for it seem to me to have got the least 
out of it. The time had not arrived when a dramatic author could 
really ‘‘make money” as he does to-day out of his successes. 
Dion Boucicault—actor, manager, and author—began the new 
system of either sharing or taking a percentage, which has worked 
so well for dramatic authors generally. This by the way, though 
I may have to recur to it when the story of the “‘ Patty Oliver” 
period of the Royalty shall be told. 

In 1863, except for the bills displayed in front of the house, 
and for a general “ up-late-last-night’’ sort of appearance, you 
would never have guessed that the dingy old house in Dean-street 
was a theatre. The hall, with a big fire-place in it, was used as 
a booking office. The big fire-place, with a big fire in it, was 
most welcome to the box-keeperessin winter. The wide staircase 
led up to a spacious first floor, which, from a drawing-room, had 
been converted into a refreshment room, with bar and two or 
three small marble-topped tables. Here the learned and univer- 
sally popular critic (and dramatist) John Oxenford, of The Times, 
used on first nights to hobnob with other critics, theatrical friends, 
and hangers-on, of whom he possessed not a few. Many 
critics were also dramatists in those days. Above this refreshment 
room was an upper storey, where all sorts of lumber was at 
one time stowed away—chiefly “ properties,” I fancy—until it 
was subsequently converted into a comfortable apartment for 
the manageress, after having, for some time, served the purpose 
of a saloon in which pupils could be heard, tried, passed, or con- 
demned. The wide, old-fashioned stone staircase divided the front 
from the back of the house, and through the rooms at the back you 
entered into the theatre, the ground floor leading into the pit ; 
from the first floor you went into the dress circle and boxes, and 
an upper staircase opened on to the gallery. I forget when the 
stalls were introduced. I fancy there were, from the first, two 
rows of stalls, which afterwards, as the house became fashionable, 
were developed into eight, or even ten, rows, and the pit was then 
extended in the direction of what would have originally been the 
back parlour. The cellars, back kitchen, and scullery were 
metamorphosed into dressing-rooms and property deposits, while 
the scenic artist (in my time Mr. Cuthbert, who has come out 
strongly since those early days) used to sit in a queer little sort 
of cabin, which he had somehow ingeniously managed to rig up 
for himself, where he used to sketch his designs at the greatest 
possible inconvenience, and where he could just manage to 
receive a visitor, if the visitor would have the goodness to stand 
outside, and be content to “‘ just look in” for a chat. The stage 
door was in a mews at the back, and had evidently been the 
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entrance to, probably, a nobleman’s spacious stable. Such an 


_ Ingress and egress for the actors and actresses on rainy nights— 


the approach of cabs up the mews being impracticable— 
was enough to damp the spirit of any novices, and most 
of them at that time—that is, of the young ladies— 
were entirely ‘‘ novices.” Considering what our theatres are 


at the latter end of “this so-called nineteenth century,” how - 


comfortably—nay, even luxuriously—they are furnished and 
fitted, I regard the New Royalty of a quarter of a century ago as 
having been a severe “‘ novitiate,” almost, if not quite, as bad in 


.some respects as what, even now, has occasionally to be experi- 


enced by a youthful aspirant on tour, when the show happens 
to be in a small provincial town where the theatre is classed 
as “ third-rate.” 

Much has happened to the little Royalty since those days; 
put it certainly owes its present rank among’ metropolitan 
theatres to the first successful ventures of Mrs. Charles Selby, 
the Misses Pelham, and of Miss Oliver, who were my manageresses 
for some years. And now to return to the really great attractions, 
that is, the ladies of Mrs. Charles Selby’s company, who helped 
to make the success of Jzion and the fortune of the little theatre 
in Dean-street, Soho. 





ALEXANDER DUMAS THE YOUNGER. 
By RicHarp DAVEY. 


HEN, on the night of the 27th November, at the close of 

the first act of M. de Bornierz’s new play, Le Fils de 

l’Arétin, the President of the French Republic rose and abruptly 

left his box, the audience, already informed that the worst was 

hourly anticipated, sorrowfully concluded that one of the most 

distinguished literary men and dramatists of the century, 
Alexander Dumas fils, was dead. 

An eventful career had come to a close. The son of the 
immortal author of Les Trois Mousquetaires and Monte Cristo 
was born at Paris, 28th July, 1824. After a brilliant success at 
the Collége Bourbon, he accompanied his father on a tour 
through Spain and northern Africa. On his return to France, 
although he was only eighteen years of age, he published a 
curious work in six volumes, now almost forgotten, Les Aventures 
de Quatre Femmes et d’un Perroquet, which was read at the time 
with some interest, possibly because it was the work of the son 
of a popular writer rather than on account of any particular 
merit of its own. Young Dumas had, by the way, composed and 
published two years earlier, when he was sixteen, a volume of 
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verses entitled Péchés de Jeunesse, which contained several very 
remarkable lines. He soon, however, came to the conclusion 
that in the writing of romantic and imaginative work he was 
certain to be unfavourably compared with his father, and resolved 
to turn over a new leaf, and to become a realistic dramatist and 
novelist, thereby abandoning romanticism to his senior. Gifted 
with uncommonly accurate observation, he studied the manners 
and customs of the very mixed society into which he was thrown, 
and, above all, he did not hesitate to study himself, and thus 
analysed not only the faults and passions of others, but 
learnt to know himself and to understand the nature of his 
own passions and of his own foibles. The result was the 
publication, in 1848, of one of the most celebrated novels of the 
nineteenth century, La Dame aux Camiélias. The success of this 
fascinating work was immediate and enormous, and soon the 
reputation of Alexander Dumas the son almost eclipsed that of 
Alexander Dumas the father. It is especially the preface to this 
work which is remarkable, as containing some of the most 
beautiful pages ever written by this profound thinker and 
master of the French language. In 1852 M. Dumas resolved to 
dramatise La Dame aux Camélias, but its performance was pro- 
hibited by M. Léon Faucher, then Minister of Public Instruction, 
who deemed it an apology for vice. Thought has advanced since 
then, and the end of the century takes its daughters, even in 
London, to see the divine Sarah die of consumption as Marguerite 
Gautier. In 1853 M. de Morny authorised the production of La 
Dame aux Camélias, and Mdme. Désirée Doche played to the life 
the unhappy but most sympathetic heroine. The public accepted 
the piece with an enthusiasm which knew no bounds; but it was 
fully twenty-five years later before this remarkable play was 
passed by the Lord Chamberlain here. In 1853 Diane de Lys, in 
reality another apology for ‘‘ soiled doves,” was acted at the 
Vaudeville with great success, but with nothing like the enthu- 
siasm which greeted the other piece. The third play produced by 
M. Dumas was Le Demi-Monde, recently revived in a translated 
form at the Criterion as The Fringe of Society. Then came Le 
Pére Prodigue, an amusing comedy, which was very favourably 
received. In the midst of its success M. Dumas was taken ill 
from overwork, and was unable to resume his pen until 1864, 
when he produced L’Ami des Femmes, which was not a very great 
success on its first representation. Twenty-one years later, and 
in the very month of M. Dumas’ death, it was revived, both in 
Paris and London, with every likelihood of proving one of the 
most attractive pieces of the current season. L’Ami des Femmes, 
needless to say, is the original of The Squire of Dames, the 
B 
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delightful comedy which is at present attracting London to the 
Criterion. . During the war of 1870, M. Dumas retired to Puy, 
near Dieppe, where his illustrious father died, and whence, 
during the Commune, he addressed to a leading paper of Rouen 
a series of remarkable political papers, Lettre sur les Choses du 
Jour. After the war he resumed his career as a dramatist, 
and was invariably successful. The mere enumeration of the 
names of his plays will suffice to recall to my readers many 
delightful evenings spent in witnessing them either in French or 
in translated versions. The most famous are Le Pere Prodigue, 
L’Ami des Femmes, Les Idées de Madame Aubray, La Princesse 
Georges, L’ Affaire Clémenceau, La Femme de Claude, L’ Etrangere, 
Monsieur Alphonse, La Princesse de Bagdad, Denise, Frangillon, 
and that Route de Thebes to which he was putting the finishing 
touches at the time of his death, and which will probably be pro- 
duced shortly at the Comédie Frangaise. On the 30th January, 
1874, M. Dumas was elected a Member of the Academy in the 
place of M. Le Pierre Lebrun. Among the distinguished men 
who held out the hand to him on this occasion was Victor Hugo, 
who had not set foot inside the Institute since his exile. He 
hurried forward to congratulate the son of his most distinguished 
rival as novelist and dramatist. M. Alexander Dumas’ address 
to the Forty was a model of grace and wit. It was answered by 
M. d’Haussonville in a long and complimentary speech, which, 
however, was somewhat marred by a few acidulated references to 
La Dame aux Camélias, which the learned orator could not 
forbear seizing the opportunity of stigmatising as immoral. A 
few months later M. Dumas had an opportunity of retaliating, in 
his own delightful manner, when he had to deliver a speech at 
the Academy on the subject of ‘‘ Prizes for Virtue and Moral 
Literature.” 

Such, in brief, has been the brilliant career of M. Dumas, who 
was in every way remarkable. His very origin was singular. By 
his father he was a son of Cham. His grandmother belonged to 
an old French Creole family, and his mother was a Jewess, who 
died a Roman Catholic. Probably it was due to the strong 
current of Asiatic and African blood which coursed through his 
veins that he never became a complete Frenchman. His work 
was not purely Parisian. It lacked Gallic spontaneity, and 
Dumas fils was never really popular on the boulevards. 
He was respected, but not liked; and his works influenced 
only audiences gathered within the walls of the theatres 
in which his plays were acted. Under the spell of his splendid 
dialogue, spoken by some of the finest actors in the 
world, the public applauded to the echo his cynicism, which 
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they sometimes mistook for drollery. On the other hand, 
his was always a great individuality. His immense head, only a 
size smaller than his father’s, once seen could never be forgotten. 
‘‘ Who is that man,” said I to a friend at one of those gatherings 
at the Academy, where all the world that thinks and writes in 
Paris assembles, ‘‘ who has such a huge head, and reminds me 
of old Dumas pére?” ‘‘ That is his son,” was the reply. 

A few days afterwards I had the honour of being introduced 
to Alexander Dumas fils. I never beheld such a strange face. 
In it all kinds of races mingled on terms of equality. The shape 
and the colouring were distinctly—well, African, to put it 
politely ; but the bridge of the nose was Semitic, the eyes were 
French, and the mouth was not closed like his father’s by those 
thick lips, which recall only too forcibly the race of Cham. His 
dress was slovenly, and not scrupulously clean; but for all 
this, he bore about him the impress of being something more 
than a mere gentleman—a great man, who was perfectly well aware 
of the fact. The charm of his voice, the brilliance of his con- 
versation, the geniality of his manner impressed me immensely, 
and the hour I passed in his company remains fixed in my 
memory as one of the most agreeable of my life. In an age and 
a country when a certain effeminacy of manner and thought have 
been adopted by only too many literary men, Alexander Dumas 
stood out strikingly as an incarnation of manliness and mental 
independence. The grip of his hand, the honesty of his voice, 
all confirmed the impression that he was one of those rare beings 
who are absolutely sincere. Our conversation did not turn upon 
theatrical affairs, but drifted into the loftier regions of theology. 
“‘T would die fifty deaths,” said he, “‘if I could only honestly say 
that I believe in the Church in which I was born. But, somehow 
or other, Christianity does not quite satisfy me.’”’ Then he 
added: ‘‘My father lived and died a Catholic, and he was a 
much greater and cleverer man thanI am. I have tried, God 
help me, to find the truth, but I only grope about in the dark, 
and when I think I touch it with my hand it slips away from 
me. Well, who knows? I am growing old; perhaps I shall die in 
the faith of my childhood, but—possibly not.’”’ The world knows 
that he died as he bad lived during the greater part of his life, an 
Agnostic. 

Alexander Dumas fils, by the amazing ardour of his nature, 
transformed dramatic literature, and at times converted the stage 
into a pulpit, for most of his plays are sermons in a dramatic 
form. Convinced that the world in which he lived in its passage 
from orthodoxy to modern freedom of thought was likely to fall 
into dangerous excesses, he sought in the majority of his plays 
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to impress upon his audiences the fatal consequences of a di- 
vergence from the right path. Unfortunately, he had not inspired 
authority to sustain him, and, by replacing the Divine Judge 
by a purely human one, he often missed his point. The delicacy 
of his touch, however, invariably saved his works from that 
degrading spirit of naturalism which disgraces the productions 
of so many of his later contemporaries. He did not hesitate to 
tear from love the glittering veils with which human egotism is 
only too apt to mask the most selfish of the strongest of human 
passions. He took up boldly the defence of the victims of love, 
of the deceived wife, the neglected mother, the fallen woman, 
and the illegitimate child. Needless here to enter into the con- 
troversy which was let loose all over Europe after the production 
of his celebrated pamphlet Twe-la, in which he advocated the 
right of a man to kill his unfaithful wife, and which he further 
illustrated in those singular plays, La Femme de Claude and Les 
Idées de Madame Aubray. He certainly managed to strike a 
higher key-note in the theatre than had possibly been heard 
there since the sixteenth century, and by his earnestness to 
impose upon his audiences the acceptance of graver subjects than 
they had been accustomed to, and even at times to force them to 
applaud speeches which not unfrequently savoured so much of 
the pulpit as to enable one of his most fervent admirers to say 
on one occasion that ‘“‘had Alexander Dumas not been a great 
dramatist he would have been a great preacher.” Notwith- 
standing the marvellous dexterity of his dramatic work, I cannot 
think that it will resist the action of time. I am afraid it is too 
full of actuality, too perfect a mirror of the society in which he 
moved, to interest future generations. Already the New Woman 
has relegated La Dame aur Camélias among the goody plays, 
and the world he described so graphically in Le Demi-Monde no 
longer resembles the half-world of our own. It is, unfortunately, 
no longer a case of peaches at 15 sous a basket; the price is ever 
so much lower to-day. Then the introduction of a divorce law in 
France has so modified the plots of several of his most celebrated 
plays as to render them unintelligible. The prefaces to his pieces 
are, if anything, much more remarkable than the plays they 
precede; they are full of profound and original thought. 
M. Dumas’ novels are not of great value, and are rarely asked 
for even at the circulating libraries. Either he did not possess 
the talents required to make a brilliant novelist, or, what is still 
more probable, he felt himself so completely overshadowed by 
his father’s celebrity and popularity in this line as to feel dis- 
couraged, and obliged, as I have already said, to strike out a new 
line for himself. Be this as it may, it is as a dramatist that he will 
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be remembered, and in his own way in this particular branch of 
literature he ranks among the few very great playwrights of the 
century. 


THE GREEN ROOM CLUB. 
By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


I PROPOSE to touch upon the history of what has always 

been, and will probably long continue to be, the most repre- 
sentative theatrical club in this country. Indeed, the Green 
Room might almost be described as the only institution of the 
kind we have had, at least for many years in succession. The 
Garrick, founded by “patrons of the Drama” in the early 
thirties, soon fell into the error of becoming over-exclusive, and, 
while steadily increasing its collection of theatrical pictures, lost 
any distinctive character it may have been intended to assume. 
Presently, in order to fill the void thus left, a few players of 
credit and renown formed the Junior Garrick, which took up its 
quarters in the house at the eastern corner of Adelphi-terrace. 
For eight or nine years all went well, or seemed to go well, with 
it. Some of the cleverest men connected with the stage were to 
be found there—such men, for example, as James Albery, John 
Oxenford, and Henry J. Byron. To be sure of a seat at the 
Saturday dinner you usually had to ask for it several days before 
hand. Conspicuous in the drawing-room after this weekly 
function was Oxenford, always the centre of a throng of eager 
listeners. The author of the London Spy, describing Wills’s 
coffee-house about two centuries ago, tells us that the beaux and 
wits were ‘“‘conceited’’ if Mr. Dryden allowed them to dipa 
finger and thumb into his snuff-box. No less honour was shown 
at the Junior Garrick Club to the great dramatic critic of The 
Times—‘‘ another ‘ glorious John,’”’ as I used to call him. But 
the prosperity of the club was not to last more than a decade. 
Perpetual mismanagement involved it in difficulties ; and the 
committee, as so many committees have done in like case, took 
refuge in the expedient of opening their doors to persons with 
few or no claims to admission. Mere counter-jumpers got into 
the club. The result need hardly be stated. If a well-known 
actor looked in he found himself stared at with open mouths— 
heard his name whispered about in a spirit of vulgar curiosity. 
In such circumstances it is not surprising that he should have 
kept away. Some of the members—I was one of them—tried to 
have the club reconstructed on a new basis, but without success. 
In the spring of 1877, at a general meeting, a majority decided to 
reappoint the committee under whose auspices we had come to 
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the verge of bankruptcy. This was the last straw. One night I 
supped at the club with Mr. Thomas Thorne, Mr. David James, 
and one or two more. Naturally enough, we talked of the 
deplorable turn affairs had taken. ‘‘ Why,” I asked, ‘‘ should we 
not have a little club to ourselves; a club without outsiders; a 
club limited to the professions ?” 

Tn less than three months, as a result of this question, the Green 
Room Club, so called at the suggestion of Albery, came into 
existence on the ground floor of the house at the other corner of 
Adelphi-terrace. James and Thorne, enriched by the unexpected 
popularity of Our Boys, supplied no inconsiderable part of the 
money needed at the outset. We opened with a luncheon at the 
Criterion, the Duke of Beaufort, who had been induced by James, 
notoriously a lover of rank, to accept the presidency of the Club, 
taking the chair. In a pleasantly characteristic speech he wished 
us all success, and the toast of his health was proposed by one of 
the first batch of members, Henry Irving, the Garrick or Edmund 
Kean of our time. It had been decreed that the committee 
should consist of twelve actors—Mr. Irving, Mr. Toole, Mr. Byron, 
Mr. Wyndham, Mr. James, Mr. Thorne, Mr. Brough, Mr. Neville, 
Mr. Clayton, Mr. Righton, Mr. Billington, and Mr. Charles 
Harcourt—and six non-actors, the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, Captain 
Hawley Smart, Mr. Arthur Flaxman, Mr. John Hollingshead, 
Mr. Popham Pike, and Mr. Ernest Cuthbert, the last of whom 
acted as hon. secretary. Nearly all of these were present, 
together with Mr. Frank Marshall, Mr. Anderson Critchett, 
Mr. P. T. Duffy, Mr. Harry Loveday, Mr. Edmund Leathes, and 
many other good friends and true. The luncheon over, we 
strolled down by twos and threes to our new club home, where a 
pleasant surprise was in store for not a few of the company. 
Our one room—we have never had but one room—wasas luxurious 
and cosy as anyone could wish. It had been decorated 
with the most artistic effect by a committee of taste—Mr. 
Wingfield, Mr. Murray Marks, and Mr. Forbes Robertson. 
On the walls hung a complete set of the Boydell engravings 
of Shakspere, the gift of Mr. Marks. From the windows we could 
look upon the newly-made gardens, the imposing Embankment, 
and the bend of the river between St. Paul's and Westminster. 
Over our cigars and coffee, in the stillness of a perfect summer 
evening, some of us recalled the associations of the spot. Hard 
by lived Thomas Hill, the original of Paul Pry. Only a few yards 
away was the house in which Garrick died. In front of us was 
the scene of a touching incident recorded by Boswell. ‘ Johnson 
and I,” he writes, ‘‘ walked away together. We stopped a little 
while by the rails of the Adelphi, looking on the Thames, and I 
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said to him, with some emotion, that I was now thinking of two 
friends we had lost who once lived in the buildings behind us— 
Beauclerk and Garrick. ‘Ay, sir,’ said he, tenderly, ‘and two 
such friends as cannot be supplied.’ ” 

Fortune at first did not smile upon us; we got into debt, and 
the hat had to be passed round to keep us from extinction. 
Outwardly, however, our prospects were as bright as possible. 
Night after night we had the liveliest of gatherings. Someone— 
was it Mr. Burnand ?—said that the whole theatrical world was 
just then suffering from green rheumatism. Men always delightful 
to meet and hear—Albery, Sothern, Byron, Toole, Pinero, 
Lionel Brough, Lord, Farjeon, Carton, Grossmith, Ashby-Sterry, 
Gerald Dixon, Hawley Smart, Wingfield, Righton, and Beerbohm 
Tree (not then on the stage)—were often to be found in the 
room. I remember one word-combat between Albery and Lord 
ending in the discomfiture of the latter, greatly as he prided him- 
self upon his prowess in repartee. ‘‘ Ah,” he said, “‘ Jimmy 
carries too many guns for me.” Especially attractive were some 
Wednesday night suppers and concerts, over several of which 
Mr. Irving presided. Mr. Toole was a frequent visitor, and, 
besides entertaining us with his wealth of anecdote, was always 
ready for a harmless practical joke. Early one morning, at the 
doors, he asserted that the horse of a four-wheeler which he 
proposed to take “‘ was not in a fit state.’”” The cabman, half 
asleep, angrily denied the impeachment. “No better ’oss.” 
he declared, had ever been seen in London streets. ‘“* We'll 
see!” said Mr. Toole. “I'll get in with my three frends here, 
and if you get along I'll own I’m in the wrong.” Get along the 
horse could not, for the simple reason that about two dozen 
frivolous young gentlemen, tumbling to the joke in a moment, held 
on behind as hard as they could. “‘ You see,” said Mr. Toole, 
gracefully alighting from the vehicle, “‘ that the poor beast is as 
bad as I said. However, he may be able to carry two. Thorne, 
you and I'll go together.” So they got in, taking care to slip out 
unperceived on the other side. Bang went the door; “‘ Hyde- 
park,” someone shouted from behind, and the cabman drove off 
in the full belief that two passengers were inside. It is needless 
to add that treble fare awaited him when, in no very amiable 
mood, he called next day to make certain inquiries. Another 
little practical joke of those days may be recorded here. Mr. 
Thorne and Mr. James, who felt quite a paternal interest in the 
club, had gone away for a long summer holiday together, and were 
at Boulogne. Early one morning three of us concocted a telegram 
to them as coming from the manager. They were informed 
that everything had gone wrong; that the caterer had entered 
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the room with his hat on, refused to supply dinners, and other- 
wise lost his head; that the Duke of Beaufort, grievously 
affronted, had left the place in high dudgeon; that three or four 
members had formed an opposition, kept the place open until 
five a.m., and generally conducted themselves in a most refractory 
manner. What was to be done? In these trying circumstances 
Mr. James and Mr. Thorne showed a vigour and decision worthy 
of a Cromwell or a Napoleon. ‘‘ Much grieved,” they telegraphed, 
“at news. Sack caterer. Chops and steaks till we return. Let 
Duke be apologised to. Call committee meeting; see right men 
are there. Consult Pike (solicitor). Put out lights at proper 
time. Be firm!” 

In 1884, after a temporary stay on the first floor at the corner 
of King-street, the club established itself in its present premises, 
20, Bedford-street. By this time, thanks in a very large measure 
to the exertions and tact of a new honorary secretary, Mr. 
George A. Delacher—good fellow, musician, man of the world, 
inveterate first-nighter, and on terms of friendship with almost 
every distinguished player in London—it had not only got out of 
its former difficulties, pressing as they were, but had become as 
wealthy as a small club could well expect to be. The new Green 
Room, of which we give an illustration herewith, is remarkable 
for high oak panelling, a superbly carved mantelpiece, and a 
general scheme of early seventeenth century decoration. The old 
armchair on the left belonged to Garrick, and has been presented 
to the club by Mr. Hare. Other noteworthy gifts are a large 
mirror from Mr. Bancroft—now, by the way, our president; a 
clock from Mr. Pinero, a mezzotint from Mr. Henry Kisch, a 
Chippendale sideboard from Mr. Murray Marks, and two book- 
cases from Mr. Thorne and Mr. James. Originally fixed at one 
hundred and fifty, the number of members has risen to three 
hundred and twenty-five, exclusive of guests from abroad; and I 
am well within the limits of the truth in declaring that among 
these members are to be found nearly all the dramatists and 
players who of late years have done so much for the dignity, the 
prosperity, and the influence of the English stage. If a feeling of 
sadness now and then comes over the original member as he 
thinks of comrades who have passed away—of Byron, Albery, 
Sothern, Reece, Planché, Pettitt, Merritt, David James, Hawley 
Smart, E. L. Blanchard, Lewis Wingfield, Alfred Cellier, J. W. 
Davison, John Clayton, Charles Harcourt, Edmund Leathes, 
Arthur Matthison, and others we still delight to honour in our 
memories—he may find some consolation on finding himself in 
the company of Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Pinero, Mr. Toole, Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. Tree, Mr. Sydney Grundy, Mr. Willard, 
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Mr. B. L. Farjeon, Mr. Hare, Mr. Comyns Carr, Mr. Wyndham, 
Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. William Terriss, Mr. Haddon Cham- 
bers, Mr. Alexander, Mr. George R. Sims, Mr. George Conquest» 
Mr. Edward Rose, Mr. Edward Righton, Mr. Malcolm Watson, 
or Sir Augustus Harris. And then we have a good contingent of 
that younger generation of actors who, educated for learned 
professions, have been attracted to the stage by the in- 
creased consideration which its votaries have received 
within the last quarter of a century — the Fultons, 
the Websters, the Warings, the Esmonds, and _ the 
Terrys. Formerly the Green Room was a night club; nowa- 
days—except, of course, after an important first performance—it 
presents its liveliest appearance in the afternoon and early 
evening. Whatever the hour may be, we can always rely upon 
feeling completely at home. In no club has the spirit of good- 
fellowship been more amply shown. I, for one, can never 
think of it without affection, without a grateful recollection of 
countless hours of intellectual and social enjoyment. To nearly 
all of us, I am sure, it is what the Garrick was to Thackeray— 
“the G., the little G., the dearest place in the world.” 


ON THE DECADENCE OF PANTOMIME. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


HAT “the old order changeth, giving place to new,” we all 
know so well that we seldom trouble ourselves at all about 
the matter, or give much thought to the alterations whicia are 
constantly obliterating old landmarks, destroying old illusions, 
and setting up strange new standards all around us in the 
familiar places which we once looked upon as almost secure 
against the incursions of time and change. Lt is only when we 
pause for a moment at some such season as this to take stock 
of the years which are slipping so rapidly by, and of all they 
have taken and are taking with them, that the vast difference 
between what is and what has been is fully recognised, and 
strikes us with quite an unpleasant shock of surprise. 

Of course, the conditions of the past fifty years have been 
unusually and extraordinarily favourable to changes in the 
manner of life of mankind everywhere ; but I venture to think 
that nowhere in the world have those changes been so thorough 
and so conspicuous, that nowhere have the manners and customs 
of a people—especially as regards that portion of theirlives which 
is spent in public—altered so completely as in England. The 
national character may perhaps, in the main, still be pretty much 
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as it was in reference to the serious business of life—although 
the question is undoubtedly open to plenty of argument—but as 
tegards their amusements and their relaxations, the English 
people of to-day are almost as different from the English people 
of five and twenty years ago as they, in turn, differed from their 
predecessors of the early part of thecentury. In fact, everything 
is altered out of all knowledge. Only a fairly long theatrical 
experience and a tolerably good memory are necessary to con- 
vince one of the extraordinary change which has taken place 
in the tastes of the theatre-going public; while an intelligent 
observation of what is constantly going on in this direction can- 
not fail to show that the process has not only by no means come 
to an end, but is not in the least likely to do so. Indeed, it seems 
sometimes hardly worth while to argue so hotly as we all do 
now and then about the merits or demerits of this or that 
school of drama, or of the probable effect of this or the other 
form of dramatic education on the public mind, seeing that we 
know by experience that in half a dozen years or so at most the 
ever-shifting sands of change will have passed over them all, and 
obliterated them as effectually as if they had never existed. 

The annals of the stage are full of the wrecks of once-prosperous 
schools and systems which, in their time, brought fame and 
profit to many players and managers, and seemed as firmly 
rooted as any other social institutions, but which have disappeared 
from the scene—some rapidly, some after a hard struggle, but all, 
so far as one can judge, without hope of revival. Where, for 
instance, is the old-fashioned farce—the farce of Liston, of Reeve, 
of Buckstone, of Keeley, of Harley, of Compton, of Wright? 
Respect for so faithful a servant of the public as Mr. Toole keeps 
some pale simulacrum of it fitfully on the provincial boards ; but 
it is dead all the same—as dead as Julius Cesar, as dead, for the 
matter of that, as pantomime itself. In the face of the fact that 
the Christmas pantomime is still the backbone of Drury Lane, 
that Mr. Oscar Barrett has established a successful opposition at 
the Lyceum, and that the prosperity of scores of country 
managers depends entirely on the success or failure of their 
pantomimes, this seems a bold saying. But the simple fact is 
that the pantomime of to-day is not only not pantomime at all, 
but has no connection whatever with it—even when, as is not 
always the case, a feeble and apologetic concession to old 
traditions is made by tacking a poor little harlequinade on to the 
main show. Probably now that Harry Payne is gone (the last 
of the genuine clowns, and one of the best of good fellows), the 
last link will be broken, and the harlequinade will be allowed to 
die out altogether. 
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It is not necessary to go back to the days of Rich if we desire to 
show how little claim the pantomime of to-day can make to be even 
a distant relation of the real thing. The limits of living memory— 
indeed, of the memory of men who have not yet reached old age 
—afford ample proof of the decadence and death of pantomime. 
I began my career as a playgoer—it was a matter of fifty years 
ago, though I don’t believe it—at Drury Lane; during the time 
of Macready’s management, I suppose it was. The bill of the play 
on my first night contained The Two Gentlemen of Verona, with 
Macready, James Anderson, and Helen Faucit in the cast ; and 
a pantomime, Harlequin Duke Humphrey. Theatrical entertain- 
ments began earlier and lasted longer in those days than they do 
now ; but, even making allowance for that, the fact that the panto- 
mime was then, and for many years afterwards, always preceded by 
a rather long play, shows that it was a much more modest kind of 
entertainment than it is now, and made no attempt to monopolise 
the whole evening. Indeed, it was a simple business enough, 
but it had a strong individuality, in that it was actually 
pantomime—a play, that is, carried on by gesture and without 
dialogue. The principal parts in the ‘‘ opening ”’—some conven- 
tional little story of true love which did not run smooth—were 
usually played by the performers who afterwards represented 
Harlequin and Columbine, Clown and Pantaloon, and who wore 
the costumes proper to the harlequinade under the dresses of the 
opening story, the latter being whisked away from them in very 
artless fashion as they stood at the wings in the transformation 
scene. Not much was attempted in the way of display, a good 
deal of reliance being placed on mechanical tricks, the vogue of 
which had descended from the days of Rich; and it was not 
until Beverley’s beautiful final scenes to the Vestris extravaganzas 
at the Lyceum—King Charming, The Blue Bird, Once Upon a 
Time there were Two Kings, and the rest—that managers entered 
into serious competition with one another in the matter of 
scenery. Extravagance in this very naturally led to extravagance 
in other kinds of display, and the early simplicity of pantomime 
had practically disappeared early in the ’fifties. For some time 
dumb show was adhered to, but by-and-bye the Clowns and 
Pantaloons were relegated entirely to the harlequinade, and 
their places in the opening were taken by the ordinary low 
comedians. As these gentlemen could not, in the course of 
nature, be restrained from speech, dialogue had to be written for 
them, and thus the “ book of words”’ of the pantomime began, 
although the lovers were still pantomimists. 

The first pantomime which I remember as throwing dumb show 
overboard altogether was a singular production at the Adelphi, in 
1857 or thereabouts, which was provided with what was called a 
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“ burlesque opening” by Mark Lemon, and in the harlequinade of 
which Madame Celeste appeared as a ‘‘ Harlequin 4 Ja Watteau,”’ 
Miss Mary Keeley as Columbine, and Mr. Garden as Clown. After 
that the change was easy ; managers followed each other in their 
customary sheep-like manner, and the reign of the princes and 
princesses of burlesque pantomime set in. By-and-bye came the 
introduction of ‘‘ Sprites ;” ‘‘ Risley performers ;” Harlequinas ; 
double sets of Clowns and Pantaloons, of Harlequins and Colum- 
bines ; and a number of other innovations which appear to me to 


have had little but their novelty—when they were new—to 
recommend them. 


But for a great many years a coherent story was told in the 
pantomime openings, and told with plenty of humour and fun 
too. I remember that admirable comedian, George Honey, in 
some capital pantomimes at the Princess’s in Charles Kean’s 
time—Bluff King Hal, King Jamie or Harlequin Guy Fawkes, 
and others—and the man who has seen much better comic 
acting than that of W. H. Payne and his son Fred in some of 
the many pantomimes with which their names are inseparably 
associated is a man to be envied. Especially do I recall them 
as the Idle and Industrious Apprentices in Harlequin Hogarth, 
at Drury Lane (in E. T. Smith’s time, I think) ; and, to come to 
a later date, in The Forty Thieves, at Covent Garden, under the 
management of the first Augustus Harris. The latter was one of 
the very best pantomimes I ever saw. Then came the delightful 
and never-to-be-forgotten Vokes family—the nimble and humorous 
Fred, the charming Victoria (an excellent actress of serious 
melodrama too), and the irresistible Rosina. Under all these 
the form of entertainment which had taken the place of the even 
then dead and gone pantomime flourished exceedingly, and was 
bright, and lively, and amusing, as well as sufficiently showy and 
splendid. 

And then came the deluge. The floodgates of the music halls 
were opened, and all that was agreeable about the ‘‘ grand comic 
Christmas pantomime” was promptly and effectually drowned 
out. Then followed a period, out of which we have not 
yet fully emerged, of hopeless, inane, and offensive vulgarity 
all over the country—a vulgarity which, it is not at all pleasant 
to think, has been of a most popular kind, and highly 
remunerative to performers and managers alike. It is odd 
enough to recall the fact that, in the course of the war 
between the patent and minor theatres, serious melodrama 
in dumb show was for a considerable length of time a highly- 
popular form of theatrical entertainment. The only departure 
from strict pantomime that was permitted in those curious plays 
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was when something had to be explained which it was absolutely 
beyond the power of dumb show to express, when the performer 
would resort to the expedient of unrolling a scroll on which 
appeared the necessary explanation, and exhibiting it to the 
audience. I have read several of the books of these highly 
romantic dramas—Rinaldo Rinaldini may be given as a sample 
of their titles—and queer enough reading is a “script” which 
consists entirely of stage directions. 

The old English pantomime is dead; but that the art of 
pantomimic acting is not yet lost to the world was shown by 
Malle. Jane May and her clever company in L’Enfant Prodigue, 
and is continually demonstrated by the skilful Martinetti troupe. 
It is a pity that the knowledge of it cannot be more extended 
among our modern actors and actresses, so few of whom under- 
stand anything about the effectiveness of appropriate and 
expressive gesture. A few lessons in the business of Harlequin 
would teach many a young man, for instance, the simple lesson 
that arms may be moved with advantage from the shoulder as 
well as from the elbow; and so we should get rid of one of the 
awkwardest, ugliest, and commonest of modern stage tricks. And 
there would be nothing derogatory to anyone’s dignity in the 
study. Many of our most distinguished actors have graduated in 
pantomime—Wilson Barrett, for example, as Harlequin; and 
Henry Irving, as Policeman. 


THE “BOOK” OF THE PANTOMIME. 
By T. EpGar PEMBERTON. 


{ WONDER whether the pantomimes I saw in the days of my 

boyhood were really as beautiful and laughter-moving as sweet 
memorytellsme? Possibly not. And yet [hope always to cherish 
the recollection of a stage on which the prototypes of the fairies 
that Grimm and Gammer Grethel and Hans Christian Andersen 
had taught me to believe in gaily and realistically tripped ; of one 
of the dear old familiar nursery stories unfolded through a series 
of scenes of sufficiently sustained sentiment and well restrained 
fun; of convincing demons playing havoc with the fortunes of an 
ideal prince and a perfect princess, and of a transformation scene 
in which, at the wave of the queen fairy’s wand, vanquished vice 
became purloining clown and buffeted pantaloon, and victorious 
virtue blossomed into pirouetting columbine and bespangled har- 
lequin. I daresay if one of these entertainments were put before 
me now I should,comparing it with the gorgeous scenery, magni- 
ficent dresses, and marvellous stage effects of to-day, find the whole 
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thing meagre and disappointing; but while I live I mean to rejoice 
in the belief that in the days of long ago I saw more than one ideal 
Christmas pantomime. 

Ideals are pleasant thingsto cherish. To a their realisa- 
tion is, as I shall now faithfully record, unwise. A good many 
years have elapsed since an incautious manager asked me to write 
&@ pantomime. At first I hesitated; but upon being pressed, and 
fondly hoping to revive for the children of those days—they must be 
grown up now—the happydream of my own childhood, I said that I 
would do my best, provided that the pantomime might bea very simple 
one—a pantomime in which one of the dear old nursery legends 
should be so closely followed that the merest ‘‘ toddlers” might be 
able to appreciate and understand it. My manager, believing, as 
he told me, that a time had come when a children’s pantomime 
written on the old lines would be popular, accepted my conditions, 
and on my stipulation that there should be an abundance of fairies, 
said, ‘‘ Certainly, dear boy—and your fairies”’ (I was writing fora 
provincial theatre) ‘shall be picked London ladies.” Thus stimu- 
lated and encouraged, I set to work. At that moment I believed 
myself to be aman with a mission—that mission being to produce 
a perfect pantomime in which humour pleasantly combining with 
fancy would form a Christmas entertainment in which young andold 
would alike revel. 

Determined to go to the very root of things, I took some 
delightful dips into Mr. J. Thackray Bunce’s charming volume, 
Fairy Tales: Their Origin and Meaning, in which he says: 
‘“* We are going into Fairy Land for a little while, to see what we 
can find there to amuse and interest us this Christmas time. 
Does anybody know the way? There are no maps or guide 
books, and the places we meet with in our workaday world do 
not seem like the homes of the fairies. Yet we have only to 
put on our wishing caps, and we can get into Fairy Land in a 
moment. The house walls fade away, the winter sky brightens 
the sun shines out, the weather grows warm and pleasant, 
flowers spring up, great trees cast a friendly shade, streams 
murmur cheerfully over their pebbly beds, jewelled fruits are to 
be had for the trouble of gathering them; invisible hands set: out 
well-covered dinner tables, brilliant forms flit in and out across 
our path, and we all at once find ourselves in the company of 
dear old friends whom we have known and loved ever since we 
knew anything. There is Fortunatus with his magic purse, and 
the square of carpet that carries him anywhere; and Aladdin 
with his wonderful Lamp; and Sindbad with the diamonds he 
has picked up in the Valley of Serpents; and the Invisible Prince 
who uses the fairy cat to get his dinner forhim ; and the Sleeping 
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Beauty in the wood, just awakened by the young Prince after 
her long sleep of a hundred years ; and Puss in Boots curling 
his whiskers after having eaten up the ogre who foolishly changed 
himself into a mouse; and Beauty and the Beast; and the 
Blue Bird; and Little Red Riding Hood ; and Jack the Giant 
Killer ; and Jack and the Beanstalk ; and the Yellow Dwarf; and 
Cinderella and her Fairy Godmother ; and great numbers besides 
of whom we haven’t time to say anything now.” 

It was this sort of thing that I desired to put upon the stage. 
And now we will see how I did it. It matters little which of the 
old nursery legends I was called upon to deal with; it was, 
indeed, and as often occurs in pantomime, a medley of such 
legends. From what I then believed to be (my faith in myself 
has been sorely shaken since) a fanciful point of view, I took 
honest pains with my ‘‘ book,” and when it was completed, I, with 
a great feeling of self-confidence, resolved to try its effect on an 
audience of my own little sons and daughters. At the conclusion 
of my reading—which had been listened to with unbroken 
silence—one of my little listeners said: ‘“‘ Father, we may choose 
this Christmas between going to the circus or the pantomime, 
mayn’t we?” And when I, deeply hurt that no enthusiasm for 
my reading was shown, said “ Yes,” there came a unanimous 
chorus of “Oh please let us go to the circus!’’ In the way of 
criticism, this was the greatest crusher I have ever had. My next 
task was to read the work to my manager, who, having listened 
to it without interruption, delivered himself of the remarkable 
words: “I hope it is comic.” ‘‘Hope it is comic?’ I cried. 
“* Why you have just heard me read it! Isn’tit comic?” ‘I hope 
so,” gloomily replied the manager. At rehearsals, moreover, this 
gentleman amazed me by the slight value that he seemed to put 
on my great effort to write a superlatively good pantomime. Of 
course it was too long. There probably never was a play written 
yet, from Hamlet down to—well, down to, let us say, my poor 
pantomime, that was not too long. I knew that, and was prepared 
for ‘‘ cuts; but I did feel hurt when the manager said: ‘‘ Now, then, 
we’ve got to get a good half-hour out of it. Cut from page — to 
page —.” ‘Why, that’s the very cream of my story!” I gasped. 
“‘ Confound it all, sir! we must cut something /” said the manager ; 
and so my cream was skimmed. In this production, a charming 
young actress, who played the boy-prince, took, to my intense 
delight, infinite pains with the part that I had written for her, 
playing it with the grace and intelligence of a true artist. 
Unluckily she did not achieve her wonted success, and, to my 
mortification, her indignant father (he was anything but charming, 
but I think he knew his business) told me that ‘I had ‘ corpsed’ 
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the girl’s chances with my ‘idiotic cackle!’’’ My poor Prince 
Filagree! I fondly hoped to win you fame and fortune,—and I 
imperilled your next year’s engagement! Luckily a taking comic 
song (of which I was not the writer) subsequently made all 
things right for her. 


Now, I have never been quite able to decide whether the time. 


was not ripe for a children’s pantomime, or whether my 
pantomime was not ripe enough for the children, and, like other 
unripe things, disagreed with them. However that may be, I fear 
that the undertaking brought little or no grist to the managerial 
mil]. My next manager did, from his point of view, a judicious 
thing. He allowed my fairy faucies to have full swing, but he 
provided me with a collaborator just for the sake, as he put it, of 
dropping in some “locals.” At the time this sounded all right ; 
but dire was my wrath when my meant-to-be tender little love 
scenes, and supposed-to-be elfin episodes, were interlarded with 
allusions to semi-transparent soaps, and wholly transparent 
advertisements for the tradesmen of the town in which the piece 
was produced. The lot of the pantomime writer is, indeed, in 
many instances, and for many reasons, an unhappy one, and 
perhaps his greatest comfort lies in the fact that after two or 
three performances very little of his libretto is spoken. ‘‘ Well, 
you can always refer your public to your printed book,” said a 
sympathising friend to whom I mentioned these and other 
troubles. Can you! In too many cases the pantomime book is 
printed by contract—so many advertisements, and so many lines 
of the luckless author’s “‘ cackle.”” It would be a sorry thing for 
some pantomime writers if their efforts were to be gauged by 
such amount of their endeavours as economy allows to appear in 


print. 


Well, if I did not succeed in regenerating modern pantomime, 
my experience taught me useful lessons. I learnt how hard actors 
and actresses work to entertain the Christmas holiday folk ; how 
earnestly their efforts are seconded by the crowds that do duty 
in subordinate parts; and how much managers risk in the 
resplendent and costly spectacles that are expected on the stage 
of to-day. As we all know, the drama’s laws are made by its 
patrons, and managers have only to study the public taste, for, 
as Garrick said— 

“ Although we actors one and all agree 
Boldly to struggle for our vanity, 


If want comes in, importance must retreat, 
Our first great ruling passion is—to eat.” 


Happily, as far as Christmas pantomime is concerned, signs are 
not wanting that the public taste is undergoing a change, and 
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that the mere ‘“‘ variety show” that for too many years has been 
in vogue will soon be a thing of the past. By his beautiful and 
in every sense refined productions, Mr. Oscar Barrett has con- 
clusively proved, not only in London but in the provinces, that 
the public will welcome a good thing when it is to be had. His 
has been the task to weld the perfection of the arts of the painter, 
the costumier,,the musician, and the rhymster into one artistic 
whole, and to demonstrate that such an entertainment, avowedly 
designed for children, is as acceptable to the old as to the young. 


THE TRUE POWER OF CRITICISM. 
By S. J. Apatr Firz-GERALD. 
RAMATIC criticism to be serviceable must be sincere. The 
flippant phrasing of sententious similes for the mere sake 

of gaining a passing effect is not criticism, though many casual 
scribes seem to think itis. The temptation to be smart at the 
expense of fact and the author’s feelings is too great for some 
writers to resist, while the cruelty of their oftentimes premature 
censure, when indulging in this prevalent pastime, never once 
occurs to them—except, maybe, to cause them joy. Critics, 
unfortunately, are the only infallible men, and they deal out death 
and damnation as a tinker deals out oaths. Candour is their 
boast ; but to be candid is not to be clever nor convincing. A 
cabman is invariably candid, but he is never convincing. Besides, 
there are several sorts of candour—the truthful, the half-truthful, 
and the mendacious. The rare first and last, as applied to the 
criticisms of the professional critic, are easily met, and in both 
instances, if necessary, rebutted; but the half-truth! There 
comes the rub. And so much of our latter-day criticism consists 
of half-truths or disguised and qualified statements. Some men 
are gifted with the unhappy faculty of writing a vast quantity of 
words without saying anything definite. You can scarcely tell 
whether the play they criticise be good, bad, or indifferent; and 
though this is the kind of notice that gladdens the managerial 
heart—it is so quotable, and puzzling to the public—to the 
right-thinking lover of the drama it is saddening and painful. 
But the general aim of the critic seems to be to condemn at 
all hazards, especially if the work under review be that of a 
beginner, or an ambitious man anxious to learn and to 
achieve success. This is the time when the critic—a large 
majority of him, at any rate—feels in his glory, and he slings on 
his inkpot ready for the fray, particularly if he be a dramatist, 
heard or unheard, himself. If the young writer, who may have 
been years trying to get his chance, shows the least sign of 
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weakness of plot, dialogue, or construction, instead of having 
his faults pointed out to him in a kindly way and encouraged to 
try again, he is gibbeted and reviled, and the critic is filled with 
amazement at the novice’s temerity. Right and left his errors, his 
follies, his mistakes are scathingly exposed, and more often than 
not he is ridiculed and abused for attempting to do his best—his 
very best, for his own sake and the sake of his art. Apparently 
he has no right to try to do his best. He has no right to begin 
to climb at all. If he fail, it is madness; if he succeed, itis a 
crime—at least, in the theatrical world. Yet no man wilfully 
plays for a fall. And in any case the critic is amazed—amazed 
at his audacity, at his impudence for daring to make a name and 
a reputation for himself. Now it seems to me that a critic has 
no right to be amazed at anything. His function is to give a 
just and true report of what he has seen and heard exactly as it 
strikes him, not as he thinks it might strike him, or anyone 
else. If a man’s opinion is not individual, then his individual 


opinion is worth nothing, and he becomes a mere vermicular © 


appendage to the microcosm of dilettantism. 

There is far too much fault-finding—too much abuse and too 
little praise—in the criticism of the age. Most critics are men 
of course ; but it is not every critic who has sufficient confidence 
to be manly in the pursuit of his avocation. It is so easy to be 
captious, so hard apparently to distinguish between severity and 
justness. If criticism is to be of any advantage, it must be just. 
While condemning the faults, maybe the follies of a writer in his 
work, a wise discretion should prompt a critic to praise where the 


good qualities make themselves evident ; and it must indeed be a . 


bad play that has not some elements of excellence. A little 
praise is such an encouraging thing. And the artistic tempera- 
ment needs praise. Let us have praise, praise, and yet again 
praise, where it is deserved. Wholesale slashing does harm al 
round, and rarely brings value to anyone in its train. The 
power of criticism is to awaken strength, to suggest improvement, 
to give impetus to the aspiring and the struggling dramatist and 
librettist, not to crush and pulverise him and his efforts 
eternally. Not that the hardest criticism ever kills the 
determined and the talented author, but it numbs him and 
jaundices his nature, and blunts his finer sense of the honesty of 
things and men. And honesty is what is wanted so badly. 
Because one part of a piece is reprehensible we should not be 
blinded to the importance, the superiority, the super-eminence 
perhaps, of the rest, or a portion of the rest of the play. In 
these days, when there is so much log-rolling among critical 
friends, surely it is not too much to ask that fair judgment may 
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be accorded to the uninitiated and the stranger without the 
pale. 

Criticism loses all its value if it be in any way biassed either 
one way or the other. Quite recently a writer on a morning 
journal, in reviewing a new musical piece, made a most egregious 
blunder in “ quoting ” a part of a song that was never sung nor 
intended to be sung. And nearly every weekly paper in London 
fell into the trap thus accidentally laid, and made use, from this 
daily paper of course, of the self-same unsaid, unsung, unuttered 
quatrain, and quoted it against the author. Now, is that, was 
that true independent criticism, or spite, or indifference, or 
weakness? Methinks it savours of all four qualities. How can 
one trust to criticisms of this unreliable and cruel nature? Such 
errors ought not to be, and until criticism can be untrammelled 
and ‘entirely independent—each critic giving his own absolute 
accurate account of what has transpired from his own personal 
knowledge—criticism can carry no weight. To be accurate is 
above all things the critic’s duty. Nothing should come to him 
second hand, nor should he tolerate anything in his reviews that 
are not his own unconstrained conclusions. The true power of 
criticism lies in its definite power to be true. 





“THE COMEDY OF ERRORS” AT GRAY’S INN. 


By ARTHUR a BECKETT, 
Master of the Revels of Gray’s Inn, 1887. 


ARLY in 1887 I was seated in the library at Gray’s Inn, 
glancing through the pages of Mr. Douthwaite’s excellent 
work upon the “‘ History and Associations” of the Hon. Society 
of which he is the erudite and respected librarian. I got through 
the chapter upon ‘‘Maskes and Revels,” when it suddenly 
occurred to me—my friend Mr. F. C. Burnand would have called 
it ‘‘A Happy Thought’’—to address my Masters of the Bench 
and propose to them that we should celebrate Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee according to precedent. In the days of old the subjects 
of “‘ The Prince of Purpoole” were wont to entertain the 
sovereigns of England either at home on the southern side of 
Holborn, or abroad in the palace of Whitehall. Just at the 
moment The Comedy of Errors was being played at the Strand 
Theatre, under the management of Mr. J. S. Clarke, and with 
the general assistance of the late Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
According to Mr. Douthwaite, The Comedy of Errors had been 
performed in the hall of Gray’s Inn during the lifetime of its 
author. Why not revive the piece? It was quite true that the 
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original performance had only been put up asa “stopgap.” A 
maske that the Gray’s Inn men had prepared for the edification 
of the ‘‘ Templarians” had come to grief. Thanks to the over- 
crowding of the Hall, there had not been sufficient room for either 
the audience or those scenic accessories without which a maske 
was incomplete. Sothe Master of the Revels of the period, at his 
wits’-end for a ‘‘ show,” had applied to the “strolling players,” 
and a representation of The Comedy of Errors was the result. I 
reminded my revered Masters of the Bench of all this, and 
suggested that we, after a lapse of nearly three centuries, might 
return to our ancient amusements, and ‘‘ do” the play ourselves 
I despatched my letter, and waited with some impatience for the 
answer. The reply came in due course. The deputy treasurer, 
the late Master Francis—he was locum tenens for the Duke 
of Connaught, his nominal chief—thought well of the notion 
but suggested an amendment. ‘‘ Why,’ asked my learned friend, 
“should we do a play, when we might attempt a maske?” I 
adopted the proposal with enthusiasm. I selected The Maske of 
Flowers, and as ‘‘ Master of the Revels ” produced that charming 
extravaganza to (I trust) the satisfaction of everyone. My 
friends, the late John O’Connor and Lewis Wingfield (aforesaid) 
gave me every assistance, and our company was composed of 
barristers and ‘‘ their sisters, their cousins, and their aunts.” 
We reproduced the old set pieces and the old dances and the old 
music. I edited the book, and edited it considerably, because 
King James the First, before whom the maske was originally 
played, had a taste that would scarcely have found sympathetic 
treatment at the hands of the present Examiner of Plays. When 
our work came to be criticised, I was rather amused at one ofour 
leading literary authorities calling attention to the quaint phrases 
“redolent of the early Stuarts’’ which spoke of ‘‘ Kowasha’s 
Valiant crewe.” Asa matter of fact (I do not mind making the 
admission ‘‘aftermany years ’’) the “quaint phrase” in question 
was of my own invention. I cut and contrived the libretto until 
it assumed proportions ‘“‘ decent” in both length and morality. 
Well, The Maske of Flowers passed off, to be revived in 1891 at the 
Inner Temple Hall, when I once again was stage manager. But 
on this last occasion, owing to the necessities of the situation, I 
was obliged to be licensed, and accordingly became “sole and 
responsible manager” of the “ Inner Temple Hall Theatre” (for 
one occasion only), with a Lord Chancellor for one of my sureties, 
and his private secretary and nephew (Mr. Frank Hardinge Giffard, 
now secretary to the Commissioners in Lunacy) as the other. 
For the moment The Comedy of Errors was shelved. However, 
it was only to remain in abeyance for years—not for ever. Some 
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months ago I learned that General Power, barrister-at-law and 
treasurer of Gray’s Inn, had regarded with favourable eyes the 
proposal of the ‘‘ Elizabethan Stage Society” to revive the 
venerable play in the Hall of Gray’s Inn. As ‘‘ Master of the 
Revels” in 1887 (I fancy, as I have not been deposed, I may still 
claim the title in 1895), I offered a rather faint-hearted protest. 
I suggested that as members of the Four Hostelries, eight years ago, 
had been equal to the task of producing The Maske of Flowers 
they might attempt the fresh labour of reviving The Comedy of 
Errors. But I was over-ruled, and the result of the over-ruling 
was the very excellent performances of the 6th, 7th, and 9th of 
December, 1895, ‘‘ under the direction of Mr. William Poel.” 
Now, I am afraid that all men are subject at times to professional 
jealousy, and I feel that even ‘‘ Masters of the Revels” are not 
exempt from that failing. Speaking for myself, I must confess 
that I should have been better pleased if the Bar had undertaken 
the task so satisfactorily executed by those who used in Shak- 
spere’s time to be described as “strolling players ;” but, having 
made this admission, I have nothing furtber to urge in con- 
demnation. Nay, I must ‘admit, for conscience sake, that the 
“* Elizabethan Stage Society ’’ had a precedent that shielded them 
from the charge of presumption. I have already referred to the 
original production of The Comedy of Errors in the Hall of Gray’s 
Inn. It will be seen that the Players, and not the Bar, had 
performed in 1594. What was done three centuries ago was 
merely repeated in 1895. So my perfunctory remonstrance 
might, with every excuse, be accepted as ‘‘ captious criticism” 
by everyone save (perhaps) a ‘‘ Master of the Revels,” and 
having made my “ Apologia”’ I drop the character of the official 
to adopt the far pleasanter role of interested spectator. 

Thanks to the courtesy of the treasurer and Masters of the 
Bench, I was present at the last representation. A glance at the 
play bill told me that there was to be ‘‘ no division into acts.”’ 
Said this interesting document in a footnote, ‘‘ The plays of 
Shakspere that were published in his lifetime, and which are 
known as the quartos, are not divided into scenes and acts, and it 
is possible that in Shakspere’s time no pause was made in the 
acting. In the present representation there will be no interval 
in the course of the play.” And this programme was carried out, 
with the result that the comedy (with some not very very im- 
portant “‘ cuts’) was run through in one hour and ten minutes ! 
From first to last the performance was deeply interesting. The 
lower portion of the Old Hall was reserved for the players. There 
were three entrances. Two of them were obtained from the 
doors of the old screen dividing the dining apartment from the 
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passage, sacred in term time to the gowns of the Utter barristers 
and ambitious students. The third entrance was secured by 
using a door leading to the cellars of the Hon. Society. The 
audience occupied the space given over at banqueting hours to 
the Benchers, the barristers, and the tables devoted to the 
senior students. To reach this third entrance the actors and 
actresses had to thread their way along a gangway reserved for 
them amongst the spectators. The portal was guarded by two 
stalwart grenadiers, wearing for the nonce the garb of Beefeaters 
of the time of James the First. In these picturesque uniforms 
(designed by Sir James Linton, the President of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours), I recognised some that 
had been worn at a ball given in Piccadilly when I produced 
The Maske of Flowers. I borrowed these dresses, which had 
on their breasts “‘ R.I.’’ (Royal Institute), which by transposition 
served admirably as the initials of “‘ Jacobus Rex.” When all 
was ready, some official gave the thump on the table, that in term 
time calls Benchers, barristers, and students to attention, before 
the Preacher or his deputy, the Reader, says ‘‘ Grace.” Then 
there was the roll of a drum—and attendants and Beefeaters 
bearing torches marched in and took up their places at the limits 
of the Hall reserved for the action of the piece, leaving clear the 
entrances, and, of course, the part usually occupied by footlights. 
Then came a flourish of trumpets, heard (like the drum) ‘ with- 
out,” and the Duke entered, preceded by halberdiers and a 
master of the ceremonies. Then the comedy was played from 
beginning to ending without a pause. It was perfectly easy to 
understand the story, and it was not difficult to divide the play 
into scenes and acts for oneself. For a moment, at the end of 
an act, the space reserved for the acting was left unoccupied. 
But only fora moment. One set of players down, or rather out, 
another was ready to come on, orrather in. Now and again the 
Music Gallery was utilised for the entrance of characters whose 
appearance was rendered more reasonable by the suggestion of 
distance. Thus the Abbess recognised her husband from the 
coign of vantage to which I have referred, and no doubt, had 
Romeo and Juliet been the piece of the evening, the lady would 
have listened to the vows of her lover from the same elevated 
position. The dresses were interesting as of the period. Ofcourse 
there was no attempt to reproduce the costumes of Ephesus and 
Syracuse, but we saw before us the everyday wear of the days of 
Shakspere. The ladies in the cast distinguished themselves, 
but were not quite in line with the remainder of the dramatis 
persone. To be “true to nature,” Adriana Luciana and the 
others should have been boys. However, the audience found no 
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fault with a change of sex that was scarcely sanctioned by tra- 
dition. But the feature of the performance was the Hall itself. 
A man with very little poetry in his composition could easily 
conjure up a scene of the past. The dining-room of Gray’s Inn, 
with its stained glass windows, its portraits of the Stuart 
Sovereigns and the Tudor Queen, and its old oak screen, said to 
have been constructed out of some of the veritable wood of the 
Spanish Armada, was there as it had been three centuries ago. 
The audience of 1594 was no doubt less decorous than the 
spectators of 1895. On Monday, December 9th, the Benchers, 
barristers, and students (many of them accompanied by the 
ladies of their families) were genial but sedate. The applause, 
when it came, was hearty enough ; but for quarters of an hour at 
a time nothing was heard but the language of Shakspere. 
According to an old chronicler, in 1594 ‘‘ the Templarians left 
the Hall discontented and displeased. After their departure the 
throngs and tumults did somewhat cease, although so much 
of them continued, as was able to disorder and confound 
any good Inventions whatsoever. In regard whereof it was 
thought good not to offer anything of Account, saving Dancing 
and Reveling with Gentlewomen; and after such Sports a 
‘ Comedy of Errors’ (like to ‘ Plautus his the Menechmus’) was 
played by the Players; so that night was begun and continued 
to the end, in nothing but Confusion and Errors; whereupon it 
was ever afterwards called ‘The Night of Errors.’” And thus 
we learn what was one contemporary criticism of Shakspere’s 
farce. ‘‘ It was thought good not to offer anything of Account!” 
Well, the spectators of the other evening had a greater apprecia- 
tion of the poet’s writing. The courteous Benchers, the polite 
barristers, the amiable students were on their best behaviour. 
And if there was any mistake about the performance it was 
that at which I have hinted. ‘“ What Gray's Inn once has 
done Gray’s Inn can do again!” 
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Portraits. 


MR. AND MRS. H. V. ESMOND. 


[>> ESMOND must be, by this time, a little tired of seeing 
himself referred to as ‘“‘promising.’”’ And yet, though 
we can sympathise with him, we cannot but add our voice to the 
general, and speak of him as a clever young playwright and actor, 
whose work, so far, has been sufficiently striking to make us 
think that in the future, near or far, he may achieve something 
to fulfil the high expectations of his talents formed by those who 
have watched his career with sympathetic interest. In his un- 
fortunate Bogey, as in The Divided Way, there was much of 
good, as all competent to judge were quick to recognise. The 
faults were mainly those of a new writer, whose ambition at 
present outweighs his experience and his powers. But ambition ~ 
is nothing to be ashamed of, especially when it leads a young 
author to put his best work into his plays, and to forsake the 
path of convention and hackneyed stage-device for the strait and 
narrow way of originality, of conscientious effort to record 
personal observations, and to give his own intuitions of life and 
character. Mr. Esmond has been before the public since 1886. 
He first attracted notice in London by his playing in The 
Middleman, in which piece Miss Eva Moore, the winsome and 
clever young actress whom he married in 1891, also made 
one of her earliest appearances on the stage. An engage- 
ment with Mr. Edward Terry led to his making a decided 
hit in the part of the graceless young Bompas in The Times, while 
his playing as Cayley Drummle in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray- 
as Eddie in The Masqueraders, and as the young artist in The 
Triumph of the Philistines still further increased his reputation 
as an actor of quite exceptional gifts and versatility. His 
eng: gement to play Little Billee, a part for which he possesses 
decided qualifications, has strengthened the cast of Trilby, 
though it hardly affords him so great a scope for his abilities as 
the characters just mentioned. Miss Eva Moore has played 
numerous parts during her eight years’ experience, and in each 
has won golden opinions for bright comedy and charm of style. 
That she can sing as well as act those who saw her in The 
Mountebanks and in Little Christopher Columbus will remember ; 
and her performance in Bogey showed that she can touch an 
audience by tenderness and gentle pathos as well as delight them 
by her vivacity and humour. 
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Seuilleton. 





MARIANNE : 
AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LEGEND. 
By Montact HAwkIns. 

geese D’ENNERY was a promising young actor. He 

had played the Young Brahmin in The Widow of Malabar 
in a Bordeaux company with great credit, the fame of his per- 
formance having even reached the Parisian Boulevards. But, 
having proved himself a better actor than his comrades, he was 
made an object of all the petty slights and insults which only un- 
worthy jealousy can plan. He felt himself sufficiently strong to 
part from them, and a sunny afternoon sees him on the top of a 
coach bound for Toulouse, where it seemed likely that he would 
speedily be able to obtain another engagement. 

He was aroused from a reverie by the sound of horses gallop- 
ing quickly towards them. When their riders caught sight of 
the coach they shouted : 

“Robbers! Robbers! Be prepared! Robbers!” as they 
swiftly passed. Those on the coach could not see anyone 
ahead who appeared to be following the fugitive horsemen, but 
had little time to think more of it, for the coach-horses, startled 
by the occurrence, had taken fright, and were fast becoming un- 
manageable. After vainly contending with the horses fora few 
moments, the driver, by some mischance, dropped the reins. 
Freed from all control, the horses now drew the coach along at 
a frightful rate. 

D’Ennery, grasping the situation in a moment, clambered on 
to the box, and, by reaching very far forward, was just able to 
catch the reins. He then drew in quickly—so quickly, indeed, 
that the coach completely overturned, hurling the outside pas- 
sengers into a muddy stream that ran alongside the road. But 
D’Ennery saw the result of his rashness in time to save at least 
one ofthe passengers. Leaping backwards, he stretched out his 
arm, and was just able to save a young girl from a fractured 
skull, though at the cost of a broken limb to himself. 


For six long weeks D’Ennery did not rise from his bed. Fever 
had supervened, and M. Crussol, the girl’s father, who had 
received the young man into his house at Toulouse, willingly 
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allowed his lovely daughter to nurse her deliverer back to life. Can 
it be wondered, therefore, if Prosper D’Ennery, in the first gleams 
of returning consciousness, learned to love the tender, pitying 
face always bent so near his own? Or that she, when she perceived 
his feeling, suffered him to see that his love was returned ? 

But there was a shadow over them. Pierre Marmont, the 
apprentice of M. Crussol, was a youth of notoriously evil repute 
in Toulouse. His pretensions to the hand of Marianne, though 
opposed by Madame Crussol, were favoured by the girl’s father, 
who hoped that Pierre would ultimately settle down, and, by 
attention to business, prove himself worthy to be his son-in-law 
and heir. . 

On the first day that Prosper was able to make his appearance 
at his host’s dinner-table, resolved to acquaint M. Crussol 
with his affection for Marianne, he was the witness of a painful 
domestic incident. Madame Crussol, who never lost occasion to 
decry Pierre to her husband, rejoiced in the possession of a new 
bit of scandal regarding the apprentice, and Marianne not being 
present, she duly regaled her spouse with her own version of it. 

“What do you think?” she cried, coming suddenly into the 
room where her husband and Prosper were seated. ‘‘ Your irre- 
proachable Pierre has to my certain knowledge been in nightly 
attendance upon Mlle. Mignot, the actress.’’ 

“‘Sancta Maria! This is past belief!” 

. “True, I assure you—the town has no other topic.” 

“Then his indentures must be cancelled! I could not allow 
the associate of play-actors to remain for a moment under my 
roof. If our holy father were to hear that we knowingly 
harboured such a one, he would anathematise us. For has he 
not told us that an actor is a spiritual leper? Yes, and if Pierre 
Marmont has consorted with them he is tainted and can no 
longer stay with us. This, then, is the meaning of the late 
hours he has been keeping. Where is he? I must find him 
and must confront him with this accusation.” 

“‘He is here,”’ said a voice at the door, ‘‘and I am not 
ashamed to own that what you have heard is partially true.” 

“Then leave my house. Your indentures are cancelled, and 
the forfeit shall be sent after you.” 

D’Ennery felicitated himself upon not having yet acquainted 
the’ merchant and his family with his name. He was not 
surprised at the vindictive hatred shown by the priest-ridden 
merchant towards the members of his profession and their 
associates, for at this period the strife between church and 
stage was at its height. He therefore resolved to be known by 
his’ -baptismal name of Dussieux—pardonable equivocation, 
surely, for a man so placed. 
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‘“‘T have saved,” he said to Crussol and his wife, ‘‘a little 
money, and should like to settle down in Toulouse if you will 
grant me a great boon.” 

‘* And that is ?” asked Madame Crussol, encouragingly. 

‘There are few things in our power that either my good wife 
or myself would hesitate to do for you, Prosper, who have 
preserved for us our dearest treasure,” said the woollen-draper. 

‘‘Your kind words make the task of asking more difficult. I 
would ask for the hand of your only child,” said Dussieux, 
speaking diffidently, as he felt the magnitude of his request. 

M. Crussol did not immediately reply. 

“If you have gained Marianne’s love,” said the wife, ‘“ my 
husband, I am sure, will not withhold his consent.”’ 

“Tf, sir, you will become my apprentice in the place of Pierre, 
and will promise to settle here during our lifetime, you may 
marry my daughter in, say, six months from now.” 

“I can never be too grateful for your kindness,” said the 
young man. 

The day fixed for the union of Prosper Dussieux with 
Marianne at length arrived. The betrothed lovers were at the 
altar; the parents of the bride looked lovingly upon their child, 
and inwardly prayed for her happiness. The priest was per- 
forming the ceremony, and was on the point of uttering that 
solemn interrogation the answering of which will bind the pair 
together. Suddenly a man, forcing his way through the group 
of spectators, advanced to the balustrade in front of the altar. 
It was Pierre Marmont. The priest, indignant at the inter- 
ruption, was about to order the intruder to stand aside, when 
Pierre, addressing the bridegroom, said, ‘‘ Your name is not 
Prosper Dussieux, but Prosper D’Ennery !”’ 

“My name is Prosper Dussieux. By that name was I bap- 
tised, and by that name will I take my marriage vows,” in @ 
tone of repressed excitement. 

Pierre handed the priest an open billet. He took it, and as 
he read what was written his brow lowered and his colour rose. 
When he had finished, he turned to Dussieux, and said in a 
loud voice, ‘“‘ Swear, I command you, before God and His 
minister that your name is not D’Ennery.” 

“My name, I repeat, is Prosper Dussieux, and I swear before 
God and His minister to—to be faithful to Marianne, and to 
devote my whole life to her happiness.” 

“The happiness of a Christian woman cannot be entrusted to 
you,’’ rejoined the priest. ‘‘ See, imprudent parents!” hecontinued, 
handing the billet to M. Crussol. ‘‘ Would you give your daughter 
to a play-actor ?”’ 
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** A play-actor !”’ 

The word is indignantly repeated by everyone in the church. 

“Yes, my brethren, an actor! A child of perdition, on whose 
head I was about to pronounce a benediction, but on whom I now 
invoke an anathema. Quit the church! Begone this instant.” 
“Make way for him,” he added, addressing the people. ‘‘ No 
longer let him sully this sacred place with his presence !”’ 

Dussieux had not heard the command. He had fallen sense- 
less to the ground. Some men among the crowd raised him up 
and conveyed him to a neighbouring house, in which actors .were 
in the habit of lodging. Marianne exhibited more fortitude. She 
did not faint—no word escaped her lips—no tear fell from her 
eye. Casting a look of unutterable scorn upon Pierre Marmont, 
who was advancing to offer her his arm, she turned her back upon 
him, and assisted her father, whom the shock of the catastrophe 
had rendered almost entirely helpless, down the aisle of the 
ehurch. On their way home they passed the house in which 
Dussieux was lying, but Marianne steadily averted her eyes from 
the windows, allowing no trace of regret to show itself on her 
pale, calm face. 

Dussieux received all possible attentions from his comrades. 
With returning consciousness there came the desire to put an 
end to his existence. But upon being made acquainted with the 
indifference shown by the woman he already regarded as his wife, 
he made an effort to summon resolution to bear his misfortune. 
Something like a feeling of vengeance even arose in his mind, and 
he would live were it only to gratify that feeling. He took the 
ring that was to have united him to Marianne from his pocket, 
dashed it to the ground, and stamped upon it in frenzy. He then 
picked it up, and, looking at it, perceived that its shape and form 
remained unimpaired by his rough usage. He raised it to his 
lips and kissed it, all trace of anger having left his face. 

His returning faith in Marianne’s love was justified. Late that 
night she made her way to the house in which Dussieux was 
staying. Upon her arm was a small basket of provisions. She 
had spent that evening in preparing them. 


The next morning they were found locked in each other’s 
embrace—dead. Marianne’s face resembled that of a placid 
sleeper dreaming pleasant dreams. Her left hand lay carelessly 
upon the coverlet of the bed. And the third finger bore the 
sacred pledge of her love and purity—her lover's ring. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


REACTION, more severe than is usual even at this 
time of the year, has set in, the consequence being the 

utter collapse of at least half-a-dozen important plays at as 
many leading West-end theatres, where certainly any immediate 
change of programme for some time to come was the last thing 
to be expected. The Adelphi, St. James’s, Court, Shaftesbury, 
Duke of York’s, Comedy, and Vaudeville have, however, been 
compelled to bow before the force of circumstances, and to hasten 


‘forward their preparations for the production of new plays. 


THE DIvIDED Way. 


An Original Play, in Three Acts, by H. V. Esmond. Produced at the St. James’s Theatre 
November 23. 


General Humeden Mr. W. H. VERNON. Mr. Swendal .. .. Mr. E. M. Rosson. 
Gaunt Humeden .. Mr. GrorGe ALEXANDER. Kelly .. Mr, Frank DYALL. 
Jack Humeden .. Mr. ALLAN AYNESWORTH. Phyllis Humeden . Miss VioteT LystTer. 
Jay Grist . .. Mr. Hersgrt Warne. Mrs. Kelly «» «+ Miss Movrixor. 

Dr. Macgrath .. .. Mr. H. H. Vincent. Lois .. .. Miss Evetyn M1ILLarp. 


Although Mr. H. V. Esmond’s recently wate play, Bogey, 
failed to capture the public fancy, it showed on the part of the 
author so much real ability and power that the announcement 
of a new piece from his pen could hardly fail to awaken curiosity. 
The Divided Way marks another step in the upward career of 
the young dramatist. It is not by any means a work either 
faultless in execution or wholly convincing in treatment. But, 
at least, it stamps the author as an earnest, thoughtful, and 
discerning student of life, or rather of certain phases of life as 
they exist in the present age. If we are unable to express any 
admiration for—if, indeed, we are rather disposed to protest 
against—the writer’s choice of subject, the fact need not blind 
us to the exceedingly forcible and clever manner in which he has 
handled it. The Divided Way is a study in passion—un- 
reasoning, headstrong, overwhelming passion, that knows neither 
shame nor remorse, and for which, if it remain unsatisfied, there 
can be but one end—death. The subject is hardly to be called a 
pleasant one, and it is not surprising, accordingly, that Mr. 
Esmond’s play, ingenious and capable as it is, has only held 
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the boards for three weeks, thus affording additional proof that a 
story in which all is shadow, unrelieved by scarcely one passing 
ray of light, must necessarily fail to attract the public for any 
length of time. 

The sombre character cf Mr. Esmond’s play will at once be 
understood from the merest sketch of the plot, In the belief 
that her real, although undeclared, lover, Gaunt Humeden, has 
died abroad, Lois, the heroine, becomes the wife of his step- 
brother, Jack. Shortly afterwards, Gaunt, having, to the surprise 
of everyone, escaped from imprisonment in Africa, returns home 
to settle down in his father’s house, in company with Jack and 
Lois. For an entire twelvemonth the volcano is allowed to 
smoulder. But the unexpected appearance of Jay Grist, Gaunt’s 
friend and travelling companion, serves to stir it into activity. 
Unaware of the circumstances, Grist confesses to Lois that, 
throughout all the weary journeyings to and fro in Africa, Gaunt 
never ceased to harp upon the story of his love for her. The 
admission stirs Lois to the depths of her being. Urged on by con- 


suming passion, she does not hesitate to sacrifice husband, home, * 


even her own honour in her insensate endeavour to bring Gaunt 
to her feet. But the latter, while confessing his love, declines to 
play the part of traitor to his brother, and after a scene of 
extraordinary power, Lois at length decides to put a term to her 
sufferings by swallowing the poison which she had at first refused 
from his hand. So the play ends in gloom and misery, thus 
adding one more to the long list of pessimistic dramas of which 
our stage has had only too many examples of late. Yet its 
performance leaves a very rea] and deep impression that in Mr, 
Esmond we have a writer who may certainly be relied upon to 
achieve distinction of no mean order in the dramatic world. His 
power of character-drawing is already considerable, and he 
possesses a Dickens-like faculty of bringing into immediate 
evidence the salient features of each of his personages by some 
quaint stroke or happy touch. In the handling of his theme, as 
in the conduct of his story, one can detect at present a little 
uncertainty ; the author seems to know what he wants, but not 
always how best to render it clear to his listeners. These, 
however, are minor blemishes, which hardly call for notice in 
face of the genuine ability and great intellectual insight to be 
found in his work. As Gaunt Humeden, Mr. George Alexander 
created a profound impression by his masterly exposition of a 
nature torn by the most violent and diverse emotions. Miss 
Evelyn Millard’s performance of Lois again rendered manifest 
the fact that she is absolute mistress of the mechanism of her art, 
although, unfortunately, the inspiration and the magnetic force 
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which serve to make a great actress are only too plainly wanting. 
Mr. Allan Aynesworth gave an admirable portrait of the easy- 
going Jack Humeden, while service of the most valuable kind was 
rendered by Mr. W. H. Vernon, Mr. H. H. Vincent, and Mr. 
Herbert Waring in characters hardly less important. Miss Violet 
Lyster still lacks experience, but her manner is pleasing, and as 
a light comedy actress she may be expected to make her mark. 
The Divided Way was preceded by The Misogynist, a one-act play 
by Mr. G. W. Godfrey, of conventional pattern and indifferent 
quality, in which Mr. Alexander appeared as a woman-hating 
septuagenarian, a character that sits uneasily upon him. The 
remaining parts were effectively sustained by Mr. Allan Aynes- 
worth, Mr. H. H. Vincent, and Miss Ellis Jeffreys. 





A DanGERovusS RUFFIAN. 


A Comedy, in One Act, by W. D. Howetts. Produced at the Avenue Theatre, November 30. 


Edward Roberts... .. Mr. Wm. F. HawTrReEy. Mrs. Crashaw .. Miss Evetyn Harrison. 
Willis Campbell.. .. Mr. J. L. Mackay. Bella .. .. .. Miss Charron. 

Mr. Bemis .. .. .. Mr. W. Wyes. Mrs. Roberts .. Miss FLorENcE HARRINGTON. 
Dr. Bemis, Jun... .. Mr. E. Hatriewp. 


Mr. W. D. Howells is so well known as a novelist gifted with 
a fine and subtle style that it is difficult to reconcile the boisterous 
humours of A Dangerous Ruffian with the work which has 
already gained for him a high reputation. On the whole, we 
are disposed to deplore this excursion into a new field by a 
writer who obviously possesses neither the stage experience nor 
the dramatic instinct required to ensure success. The root-idea 
ot the piece is fairly amusing, and in other hands might have 
been rendered effective. But working in an uncongenial—or at 
any rate unfamiliar—medium, Mr. Howells has signally failed 
to turn it to useful account. The plot deals with the difficulties 
experienced by a certain Mr. Roberts, who, believing that he has 
been robbed of his watch, pounces upon the supposed thief, and 
in turn relieves him of his. To his astonishment and dismay, 
however, he presently discovers the much-prized chronometer 
lying on his bureau at home, while his embarrassment is greatly 
increased by the appearance of his friend, Mr. Bemis, eager to 
relate how he has been waylaid and despoiled in a similar 
manner by an unknown ruffian, the latter being, of course, no 
other than Mr. Roberts. This imbroglio is worked out in a 
spirit of extravagant farce, and without any endeavour after 
fidelity of character-drawing or neatness of construction. Of the 
acting it is hardly needful to say more than that it was on a par 
with the piece. 
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The principal attraction at the Avenue is, however, 
Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past, which since its production has been 
greatly brightened and improved, Mr. Burnand, the author, 
having been prevented by illness from giving his piece the 
attention and consideration at rehearsals that it would other- 
wise have received. The second act in particular has been 
thoroughly revised, the result being that the entire performance 
now goes with a roar from start to finish. 


Mr. VERSUS MRs. 


An Incident, in One Act, by AnTHUR BourRcHIER and “‘ Mountsoy.” Produced at the Royalty 
Theatre, December 4. 


Mr. Robert Challenger . oa a ae ma wk Mr. ARTHUR BovuRcHIER. 
The Hon. Mrs. Featherleigh ¥e aa . oe Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH. 


Although Mr. versus Mrs. is in no way remarkable either 
for originality of idea or brilliancy of expression, the little 
piece will pass muster fairly well with the majority of its kind. 
The plot is simple. Mrs. Featherleigh, although obviously 
the spoiled darling of a doting husband, is so discontented 
with her lot that she seeks the assistance of Mr. Robert 
Challenger, a solicitor, and former admirer, to obtain a divorce. 
Singularly enough, she appears to be utterly ignorant of what 
constitutes lega] grounds for such a demand, so as the speediest 
method of curing her folly, Challenger begins to make 
passionate love to her himself, pretending at the same time 
that her husband is below and eager to force his way into 
the room. By one of those singular coincidences not uncommon 
on the stage, pretence is changed into reality, and as the lawyer, 
after locking the door, has lost the key, the situation threatens 
to take a decidedly serious turn. All, however, ends happily. 
Neither Mr. Bourchier nor Miss Vanbrugh has, as yet, quite 
acquired that delicacy of touch and ease of manner required in 
light comedy, but otherwise they succeeded in giving a fairly 
satisfactory account of their respective parts. 


MADAME. 


An Absurdity in Three Acts, by James T. Tanner. Produced at the Opéra Comique 
Theatre, December 7. 
George Baxter .. .. Mr. Farren Sovran. Inspector .. .. .. Mr. CULVERWELL, 
Denton Jones .. .. Mr. James G. Taytorn: | Mrs. Baxter.. .. ...Miss Kate Tinpat, 
Captain Charles Cameron Mr. Soe ADYE. Edith Galleon .. ..% Miss F. Montcomzry 
Monsieur oe -. Mr. . # KELLY. Madame Vivienne ..% Miss HELEN Vicary.* 
> Mr. E . Boorr. Miss Godolphin .. .. Miss Emma Gwynne. 


Mr. Tanner apparently believes that by describing his piece as 
an ‘‘absurdity ’ he deprives the critic of any grounds for 
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complaint on the score of its utter imbecility and feebleness. 
Here, however, he falls into a palpable error, for it would be as 
reasonable to demand absolution for rascality merely because the 
perpetrator acknowledged himself to be a rogue. Whether a play 
be an “ absurdity,” an “‘ irrationality,” or a ‘‘ monstrosity,” we 
are quite prepared to welcome it, provided it interests or amuses. 
But Madame does neither, and possesses, consequently, no valid 
claim to existence. What is the precise nature of the story 
imagined by the author we frankly confess we do not know, as 
even the most assiduous and patient attention failed to make it 
clear to us. One thing, however, must have been patent to 
everyone—namely, the omission from the programme of the 
various inanimate objects with which lay the credit of contributing 
the chief part of the amusement created by the performance. As 
a step towards the repairing of this error, we consider it only just 
to mention the exquisite humour of the dressmaker’s dummy, the 
lively sallies of an unregenerate fire-escape, and the fantastic 
drollery of several articles of household furniture. Beyond these 
it is only necessary to name Mr. Eric Lewis, who gave a pleasing 
and gentlemanly imitation of the Duke of Argyle; Mr. Farren 
Soutar, an exceedingly promising young comedian; Miss Kate 
Tindall and Miss Emma Gwynne, both of whom worked loyally 
and vigorously for the success of the piece. It may serve to 
remove any doubt on this latter point if we add that the author 
was not favoured with the customary summons to appear before 
the curtain in order to receive the congratulations of the audience. 


Kitty CuivE (AcTREss). 
A Comedy, in One Act, by Frankfort Moore. Produced at the Royalty Theatre, December 11. 


Kitty Clive we on ee a oe oe és a Miss Ingwe VaNBRUGH. 
Jack Bates a oe - et oe * oe ms Mr. Henry Visakt. 
Landlord .. on . oe Mr. F. W. PERMAIN. 


Out of a somewhat threadbare theme Mr. Frankfort Moore 
has fashioned an exceedingly bright and lively little comedy, 
The story of an actress who employs her art in order to humble 
the arrogance of a conceited coxcomb has certainly little claim 
to originality; but in the present instance it is handled with so 
much freshness and humour as to render its narration, even for 
the hundredth time, thoroughly welcome. In the parlour of the 
King’s Head Inn, the fair Kitty encounters a provincial actor 
named Jack Bates, who, little suspecting that he has to do with 
the famous actress, utilises the opportunity to air his opinions 
and criticise his betters. Nothing loth to read the newcomer a 
lesson, the mischievous Kitty gives rein to her fancy—badgers, 
D 
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teases, cajoles, attracts, repulses, encourages, and chides the 
unsuspecting Bates, until, at length, completely vanquished, he 
drops at her feet only to find that he has been made a fool of. 
The little piece is smartly written; but the author would appear 
to have remained undecided to the last as to whether it was 
meant to be a comedy or a farce. A fair measure of brightness 
and charming audacity characterised Miss Irene Vanbrugh’s 
rendering of the title-part, although it would be idle to pretend 
that she possesses either the experience or the ability to do it 
complete justice. Mr. Henry Vibart, as Bates, acted somewhat 
heavily, but not ineffectively. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


Q.Q., with Mr. Edward Terry in what may be called the title- 
part (Quentin Quoins) was first seen on December 11th at the 


Prince’s Theatre, Bristol. Mr. H. T. Johnson is the author, . 


and the story may be briefly described as a variation of the plot 
of Merrifield’s Ghost, now being seen at the Vaudeville Theatre. 
Quentin Quoins, a literary hack,.and with a weakness for drink, 
becomes the ‘‘ ghost’ of Eric Thaine, an editor. Quoins bears 
the imposition with but occasional groans, until Thaine wishes 
to be considered the author of a play into which the former has 
put the very best work of which he is capable. Quoins flatly 
refuses ; but Thaine obtains the play while his unfortunate hack is 
in a drunken sleep. In the last act the play is being produced, 
and after a fine scene between the two men, Quoins goes on to 
answer to the call of “‘ author.” This is the outline of the piece 
as far as Mr. Terry is concerned, and needless to say, he did full 
justice both to himself and to his author. Quoins is a part after 
Mr. Terry’s own heart, replete with pathos, paternal love, and grim 
humour. Noactor, save perhaps the historic Robson, could have 
improved upon the.performance. Mr. Leslie Kenyon admirably 
portrayed the selfish and dishonest editor. It is understood 
that the play is shortly to be produced in London. 


IN PARIS. 


The death of M. Dumas removes from the scene the greatest 
dramatic genius of contemporary France, and the last of a series 
of writers whose plays belong to literature as well as the stage. 
The works of the clever men which fill the theatres of to-day 
form no doubt a transition to something better, in which subtler 
varieties of civilised man and his doings will be studied. At 
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present, like their brethren the painters, the current French 
dramatists, however, seem to be unable to detach themselves 
from an absorbing interest in technique, and, as a fact, it does 
show remarkable development, though at the expense of that 
inner undefinable thing which makes the difference between them 
and an Augier or a Dumas. The contemporary author labours 
in public, as it were. You see his sfraining after devices to strike 
the audience. The characters he needs for his novel and 
exceptional situations are exceptions. His dialogue is full of 
innuendoes, and his scenery of things which people recognise. 
Galipaux got up in the guise of a well-known dressmaker is the 
sort of thing that will draw, whatever the merits or demerits of 
the piece may be. 

And so we have Viveurs at the Vaudeville, a comedy in four 
acts, by M. Henri Lavedan, one of the cleverer current play- 
wrights, by the way, who in it paints a fin-de-siécle company, 
acknowledging no creed but that of enjoyment and no restraints 
of any kind. Nobody has ever seen and few heard of these peculiar 
members of refined society. It is very moral—in the end. One 
of the women of the foul crew, personated by Mlle. Réjane, gets 
disgusted, and makes splendid speeches about the horrid life she 
has been living. That was necessary after a couple of hours 
with bestiality. But the main thing is the décor, the realism! 
A fashionable ladies’ tailor is there, just as in life! His “studio” 
is bodily transported to the stage, clientele, employées, and all, 
just as in life! A fashionable restaurant is so true to life that 
spectators were pointing out the tables where certain well-known 
persons habitually lunch! In Blague, a comedy in three acts at 
the Odéon, by M. Pierre Valdagne, it is the lover of his friend’s 
wife who is placed in the following dilemma, which cannot be 
called a common one. He is ruined by a fire, and is about to 
take his ticket for Norway, there to reconstruct his fortune in the 
timber-trade. His liaison, which has hitherto been a sort of 
distraction without any real affection (hence apparently the title), 
has turned into love, and the lady has determined to run off 
with him. At this juncture her husband turns up with a fortune 
for his faithless friend, due to lucky speculations with some 
money left by the latter in his keeping. Is the lover to refuse 
the money and elope with the wife, or to keep the money and 
tutn away the wife, or decline both the money and the wife, or stay 
at home and keep the money and the wife too? He adopts 
the latter course.” That is all. The public did not seem to think 
this quite orthodox enough. 

From these pieces one turns with pleasure to A. de Vigny’s 
translation of Othello: at the Odéon, and the Hindu idyll 
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Sakuntala, at the Théatre de l’CEuvre. This is the first time the 
latter has been given in France as a drama, though Gautier 
made a ballet of it to the music of Ernest Reyer, which was 
given at the Opera in 1858. In Germany, on the contrary, the 
work, it seems, has been played several times. For tlie present 
occasion it was shortened, and, as we think, not very adroitly, by 
letting the King recover his lady-love at the Hermitage, which 
leaves much unexplained. Gratitude, however, is due to M. 
Lugué-Poé for this further production of his historical series. 
Mile. Suzanne Dorlaus, at the Théatre Parisien continues her 
series of one-act pieces. Au Dessert, by M. Lavedan, with 
M. Matral (of the Odéon) as an artiste de cuisine, was delightful. 

Of the other pieces of the month, we may mention Le 
Remplacant at the Palais Royal, by M.M. Busnach and Duval, 
and Le Capitaine Floréal, by M.M. Moreau and Depré at the 
Ambigu. Le Remplacant is based on the same idea as the 
Jocrisses du Divorce, of which we spoke last month. Le Capitaine . 
Floréalis a stirring melodrama of battles, duels, true love, and 
the eventual strangling of the villain by the hero in spite of all 
impossibilities. 

Of a very different stamp from all this is the quasi-historical 
drama in verse by M. Henri de Bornier, Le Fils del’ Arétin, at the 
Théatre Francais. The author has a distant moral object in this 
piece, derived from the life of the intellectual bandit whose name 
it bears, namely, to show the continuing evil wrought by evil 
doing. L’Arétin is punished in the corruption, by his own 
writings, of his son. When he has himself become a repentant 
sinner, his son carries his own past cynical theories into practite. 
It is the father who expiates his past life by terminating that 
of his son, and thus arresting his villainy. 

“J’ai tué mon fils,’ he exclaims in agony. “ Pére, tu l’as 
sauveé.”’ 


IN BERLIN. 


This city has witnessed quite a large number of interesting 
novelties during the last few weeks. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
Ivanhoe, which had been so long and so often postponed, has at 
last been performed at the Royal Opera House. There was a 
very brilliant audience on the first night, and the Emperor and 
Empress were present. Sir Arthur was summoned to the royal 
box by the Emperor and warmly congratulated on his work, 
which, it should be added, was admirably rendered, The opera, 
far from being a mere succés de cwriosité, is drawing large and 
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appreciative audiences, and is frequently in the bill of the Royal 
Opera House. 

On December 10th, Mrs. Scott-Siddons gave a dramatic recital, 
under the patronage of the British Ambassador, in the Grand 
Hall of the Hotel der Reichshof. The appearance of this gifted 
lady was awaited with interest by many of the more educated 
residents in Berlin, and her recital was much ‘enjoyed by those 
who attended it. Mme. Judie has been playing at the Neves 
Theatre in Niniche, Lili, La Femme & Papa, and Le Parfum. 
The fashion has now been set for French comedians to visit 
Berlin, and Mme. Judie has no reason to regret having followed 
it. She has been very cordially welcomed, and her inimitable 
cleverness has drawn large audiences to the Neves Theatre. The 
Berliners are not deficient in humour, and can appreciate a witty 
French play as well as the rest of the world, in spite 
of the appearance of Teutonic phlegm, which is apt 
to lead one astray in estimating their character. In Pan 
Cezar, a drama in four acts, by A. Weber, produced at the 
Berliner Theatre, the author, a lady, has written a play full of 
strong sensational episodés. The attachment of two brothers 
for the same girl—a beautiful and passionate creature—is the 
mainspring of the piece. The action is laid in Poland, during 
the Austro-Prussian war of thirty yearsago. One of the brothers 
is compelled to go to the war, and the bewitching but unprin- 
cipled Anastasia Dembinska, who has plighted her troth to the 
soldier, takes advantage of her opportunity to cast the spell of her 
charm over the brother who remains behind. When the soldier, 
who has been wounded, comes home again, she gives him a 
rendezvous in a dangerous swamp, where he meets his death. 
The man on whom she has conferred her affection learns from her 
lips of the plan she has formed to kill his brother. His whole nature 
revolts at it, and he rushes out of the house in time only to 
die with the ill-fated and much injured man; while the woman, 
who has followed them, falls senseless to the ground as she 
sees what her diabolical designs have achieved. 





IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


Ninon de L’Enclos, the perennial, has once more been adopted 
as the subject, and at the same time as the title, of an opera. 
The character seems, indeed, to have a powerful fascination for 
French and Italian composers and dramatists, and quite a 
number of operatic efforts, in which she has been the central 
figure, have been put upon the stage, in many cases, however, 
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only to die an early and obscure death. The best known and the 
most successful of these productions is probably Ninon chez 
Madame de Sévigné, an opera in one act, composed by Berton, the 
author of Alina, and produced at the Théatre Feydeau, Paris, in 
the year 1808. The authors of the new work are the brothers 
Antonio and Gaetano Cipollini, Antonio having written the 
libretto, and Gaetano the music. From the long life of the famous 
‘beauty, the librettist has selected the period when, in the time of 
Louis XIII., Ninon, though far beyond the ordinary years of early 
womanhood, with all her youthful graces still at her command, 
‘reigned supreme among her sex. At the opening of the opera 
‘her hand is being sought by Jarnac, Duc de Narbonne, the 
Vicomte de Montfort, and several other suitors of less distinction ; 
but disappointment proves to be in store for all these gentlemen, 
inasmuch that the caprice of the moment inclines the lady’s 
affections towards the Marquis d’Estrés, a handsome young 
painter. In the midst of a heated altercation between the 


Marquis and his defeated rivals, a new turn is given to affairs by - 


the appearance of Mathilde, the Marquis’s deserted wife, who has 
come to consult Ninon, an expert in such matters, as to the best 
means of winning back the erring affections of her spouse. . Intro- 
ducing herself to the heroine under the assumed name of Madame de 
Failly,the Marquisestates her errand, and in subsequently following 
-out the advice which Ninon, then in ignorance of her personality, 
«a@illingly tenders her, arouses jealousy in the heart of her husband by 
an assumption of indifference to his conduct, and by pretending to 
feel a preference for the company of Montfort andJarnac. Thethird 
act, which is now reached, consists of a masked ball held in the 
gardens of the Palais Royal, at which all the chief personages of 
the story are present. By this time the Marquis’s newly- 
awakened jealousy at his wife’s behaviour has become acute, 
and when Ninon proposes that they shall retire to a distant 
castle to spend the remainder of their days together, he arouges 
her bitterest anger by a point blank refusal. Ninon, who sees: 
only too well that both Jarnac and Montfort are captivated by the 
charms of the Marquise, resolves to take revenge upon all three 
of her former lovers, und to that end asks the Marquise to 
exchange dominoes with her. This the deserted wife is naturally 
only too glad to do, and, the exchange having been effected, she 
has the satisfaction, while personating Ninon, of listening to a 
renunciation from her husband’s lips of all affection for that lady, 
and an avowal of love for herself alone. The new work was 
‘accorded a very flattering reception, and bears promise of lasting 
favour. The part of the heroine was well rendered by Signorina 
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Passeri, and that of Mathilde with no less skill by Signora 
Locatelli. 


IN VIENNA. 


At the Deutsches Volkstheater Untreu (Faithless), acomedy in 
three acts, by Robert Bracco, translated into German by Otto 
Eisensechutz, has been given for the first time. The author is 
witty and amusing, and in this play he has selected for the 
exercise of his wit a subject which is inexhaustible. He treats 
of a woman and of women. His psychology has often the 
sharpness of a knife, and the flashing of the polished steel. He 
jests, mocks, is ironical and sarcastic, winsome and coaxing by 
turns; and yet when one looks closely into his work, one finds 
that, while it seems almost like the work of a man to whom love 
is a real and sacred thing, it really lacks the essentials of love,— 
enthusiasm and delight, pleading and self-surrender. The love 
which he describes is a kind of animal magnetism influencing 
man and woman. He knows every phase of this kind of love, 
and in Untrew he has described it so cleverly that the comedy 
met. with a cordial and well-deserved reception on its first 
performance. A young wife demands of her husband, whom she 
loves, absolute confidence in her fidelity. She may legitimately 
do this, for she is really loyal. At the same time she is an 
incorrigible flirt ; is never tired of the amusement she: derives 
from the society of the opposite sex ; allows herself to be courted, 
is curious about new sensations, and warms her hands at the 
glowing fires of the hearts of her male acquaintances and 
friends. One of these gentlemen tells her to her face that. she 
is only virtuous from fear of the consequences of not being so. 
He challenges her to a real trial of strength, confessing that he 
is tired of trifling. She takes up the guantlet which he throws 
down, and goes to see him at his house. When there she plays 
with him as an angler does a fish; but, unfortunately for her 
domestic happiness, in the middle of her skilful fooling of her 
admirer, her husband comes in. He finds the game the reverse 
of amusing, and does not believe that his wife has only been 
carrying on an innocent flirtation. For two months their lives 
are made miserable, and their home seems likely to be the scene 
of a tragedy. Then love getsthe upper hand of the husband’s 
jealousy ; he seeks to deaden his suspicions, and is on the point 
of forgiving the wife he believes to be guilty. She, on the other 
hand, knowing herself to be innocent, is enraged at her husband’s 
jealousy; but at length love conquers her resentment also, and the 
couple are reconciled,the unhappy and unsuccessful lover being dis- 
missed by both with scorn. As will be gathered from what has been 
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said, there is much talk of love and fidelity in this play ; and for 
those’who can attach the same meaning to the words that the 
author does, there is plenty to relish and laugh at init. Untreu 
may be called a sexual comedy, and it is perhaps not surprising 
that there were not a few in the theatre who were shocked at it, 
and who did not take the trouble to dissemble the fact. It was 
admirably acted. 

Waldmeister, an operetta in three acts, by G. Davis, the music 
by Strauss, has been performed at the Theater an der Wien. It 
is amusing from beginning to end, and in this respect differs from 


some of its predecessors, which have had their tragic or their — 


sentimental passages. There can hardly be said to be any definite 
plot in this thoroughly Austrian, thoroughly Viennese comic 
opera. A merry party out for a picnic are overtaken by a storm, 
and seek refuge in a mill. There they change their wet clothes 
for others provided by the miller, and re-appear as peasants. 
The ladies of the party are headed by the popular Pauline, a 
pretty singer, and the men are mostly students at a school of 
forestry. The latter are followed with indignation by the head 
of the school, Forest-Councillor Tymolien von Gerius, but he 
cannot discover his unruly pupils, because they have concealed 
themselves in the mill. Only the merry Pauline remains in the 
room, dressed like the miller’s wife. She is resolved to avenge 
herself on the Forest-Councillor for the denunciations of the 
fraternity of singers to which he had given utterance some time 
before. She resolves to make him fall in love with her—by no 
means a difficult task, and as they stand embraced, the whole 
company enters the room to the triumph of Pauline, and the 
confusion and disgrace of the Forest-Councillor. There are many 
complications in Waldmeister. A botanist and professor—a very 
amusing character—is mistaken by the Forest-Councillor for the 
miller who has just been wronged by the attempt made upon the 
loyalty of his (supposed) wife. The botanist enters into the joke 
and demands satisfaction, and this leads to many diverting 
incidents. There is plenty of love-making in the piece, and in 
the end the comedy of errors is satisfactorily wound up, the 
Forest-Councillor finding himself entangled for ever in the 
meshes of the pretty singer’s net. 


Sir Henry Irvine 1n New YorE. 


No ordinary interest was excited in New York last month 
by the production of King Arthur, with Sir Henry Irving and 
Miss Ellen Terry in the principal parts. Expectation ran high, 
but was in no sense disappointed. “If any in the house,” said 
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the World on the following morning, ‘‘ were unimpressed last 
night at Abbey’s Theatre by the beauty, the artistic charm, 
the harmony and taste which marked the latest, and perhaps 
most wondrous stage production that we owe to Henry Irving, 
let him hold his peace. He is a Goth—a cross Betian boor— 
bereft of soul and sight. King Arthur, the romantic four-act 
play by Comyns Carr, which has at last been seen here, was 
the chief event of the dramatic season in the English capital this 
year. And while it may not be accorded the same dominant 
importance here, it cannot fail to witch all those of us who 
love the sensuous and the tender sides of art.” ‘“‘ King Arthur,” 
says the Tribune, “is a good play—as good a play as could be 
made upon a subject that is mystical and symbolical rather 
than largely dramatic—and the production of it was beautiful 
as a spectacle and authoritative and interesting as a per- 
formance. A great company of sympathetic and appreciative 
spectators witnessed the representation, and received it with 
many denotements of deep delight. There were at least four 
calls after each curtain, and at the close Irving had to respond 
with a speech. Ellen Terry has given performances in which 
there were greater moments than any that signalised her por- 
trayal of Guinevere, but she has given no performance that 
was more definite, more smoothly rounded, or more evenly 
sustained. . . . With her strange wild beauty, her poetic 
frenzy, her endless caprice, her restlessness, her intuitional 
rather than intellectual methods, and her April temperament 
of smiles and tears, she embodied the part without the least show 
of effort—making it superb, enchanting, wayward, passionate, 
and piteous, throughout a typical episode of sin and sorrow.” 
“It is not too much to say,” remarks the Spirit of the Times, 
“that never before has a poetic play been so poetically placed 
upon the stage. The very atmosphere is that of the England 
of good King Arthur. Irving rises to the great heights of his 
genius as King Arthur. There are no more criticisms of his 
elocution, as there were in Macbeth; no more references to 
his mannerisms, which have now become his manner, his 
method, as much a part of his art as the manner or method 
of a Titian, a Beethoven, or a Phidias. The Guinevere of Ellen 
Terry is more than a companion picture; it is a companion 
soul.” No less attractive were Luuis XI., Faust, Becket, The 
Merchant of Venice, and The Lyons Mail. 





A set-off to the brilliant series of revivals at Abbey’s Theatre, 
which crowds fight every evening to see, are the modern 
“‘musical comedies,” of which we have to record this month 
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no fewer than four new specimens. The Shop Girl.and His 
Excellency still fill their respective theatres, while of the new 
ones, The Wizard of the Nile, is, perhaps, best deserving of 
first mention. Mr. H. B. Smith and Mr. Victor Herbert are 
the authors of the book and of the music respectively, Mr. Frank 
Daniels and Miss Dorothy Morton are the principal players, and 
the whole production was decidedly above the average. The 
Merry Countess at the Garrick was not nearly so good. Adapted 
by Mr. Charles Klein from Niniche, and set to music by Johann 
Brandl, it was withdrawn after very few performances. A 
bowdlerised version of the original, combined with unattractive 
music, gave the piece a quietus that even the sprightly acting 
of Miss Marie Jansen could not avert. The Bicycle Girl, by 
Mr. L. Harrison, is a burlesque upon the new woman and the 
“‘bloomer” costume. Miss Nellie McHenry perhaps over-acted 
her part, but in this class of entertainment that is not perhaps a 
fault. At the Fourteenth Street Theatre, A Happy Little 
Home, understood to be the work of Mr. Charles Klein, affords 
Mr. G. W. Monroe the opportunity of shining as an Irish house- 
keeper of an uncertain temperament. An adaptation of Herr 
Sudermann’s Die Ehre has been presented at the Standard 
Theatre. Mr. Frederick de Belleville as Count Traste, and 
Miss Fanny Rouse as Mrs. Hartmann, were the best of an 
excellent cast. Mlle. Jane May delighted the patrons of Daly’s 
Theatre for a few nights by her graceful pantomime acting in 
Mademoiselle Pygmalion. Mr. Carton’s play, The Home Secre- 
tary, has been produced at the Lyceum Theatre, with Mr. 
Herbert Kelcey and Mr. J. K. Hackett as the Cabinet Minister 
and the Anarchist respectively. Miss Isabella Irving was‘ the 
Rhoda Trendel, and all three performances were artistic and 
telling. The play was well received. Miss Olga Nethersole 
has appeared in Mr. Clement Scott’s adaptation of Denise, 
and has received unstinted praise, though the company that 
supports her is much criticised. 

At the Garrick Theatre, Mr. Richard Mansfield has produced 
The Story of Rodion, a hybrid sort of play by Mr. C. H. Meltzer. 
This eminent critic of the New York World has sought inspira- 
tion from the pages of a Russian novel, and, in order to counteract 
any dulness that might possibly creep in, has imported into it 
ideas from a French play. Itis a strange admixture. Rodion is 
starving andin love. He commits a murder for revenge and gain, 
and as a finale to the play he is arrested for his crime on his 
own confession. Mr. Mansfield finds his finest opportunity 
in depicting the murderer’sremorse. We regret to add that The 
Story of Rodion has proved so unsuccessful that Mr. Mansfield 
has withdrawn from the management of the Garrick. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 





No proof of the admiration and affection in which Sir Henry Irving is 
held in New York has been wanting during his recent engagement in that 
city. He might say, with Voltaire, “You smother me with roses.” On 
November 16th he was entertained at what is described as the most elaborate 
supper yet held at the Lotos Club, which was superbly decorated for the 
occasion. The guests numbered three hundred. During the evening he 
was presented by the club with a silver loving-cup, urn shaped, with 
designs representing some of the principal characters in which he appears. 
An original poem to the guest, by J. Ringgold McCoy, was read by its 
author. In this it was said :— 

The drama in the world of art 
Her prestige never loses ; 

She wields her sceptre as of old, 
Queen regent of the Muses. 

Sir Henry Irving stands to-day, 
Their spirits hovering o’er him, 

Epitome of gll the great 
Who lived and died before him. 

Mr, Frank LAWRENCE took the chair. He paid a warm tribute to the 
guest of the evening, recalling the old friendship that existed between him 
and the Lotos Club, at whose table he made his first appearance in America, 
and referring to him as “‘ a later greater Garrick, who stood, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, by the common consent of all English-speaking people, 
in so exalted a position.” “Such a greeting as yours,” said Sir Henry Irving 
in reply, “robs one of words as one looks on your friendly faces and sees 
the bright sparkle of your friendly eyes. The memories of this club are 
very dear to me, and the good will of its members is dearer to me still: [ 
remember when I first set foot on American soil, on your beloved country, 
it added a new interest to my life. The members of the Lotes Club were 
the first to bid me welcome and to extend to me that strong grip of friend- 
ship and good fellowship that has never, never relaxed. Your other home 
was also a very comfortable and happy home. Your president was a very 
honoured and esteemed friend of mine, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, and so was 
your vice-president, General Horace Porter. I remember how your presi- 
dent, in extending the cordial greeting of your club, playfully warned me 
that I must not mistake the enthusiasm of the members of the club for the 
applause of the audience at the Star Theatre on almost the tollowing 
night. ‘What the newspapers will say on Tuesday morning,’ said he, 
“alas, the mind of man knoweth not.’ Well, the scales turned in my favour, 
and the generous approbation of the New York public made it kick the 
beam, and has ever kept it in that position. I should be a dullard and a 
less grateful man than I am if 1 did not look back with renewed delight to 
the day when I first saw your shores and the time when I first saw you. 
I thank you, members of the Lotos Club, for the gracious and kindly way 
in which you have received the kindly words of your president to-night. 
Again I thank you with all my heart and soul. I count myself in nothing 
else so happy as in a soul remembering good friends, and it is my dearest 
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hope I may ever retain the esteem and friendship—and I would say it, if I 
might, the affection—which has found expression in a form that not only 
confers distinction upon myself as an actor, but on the art which you love 
so well.” 

Mr. Bronson Howarp, as a representative of the American drama, 
made a pleasant little speech. He said that he had been asked, a few weeks 
ago, to prepare a set of resolutions for the American Dramatists’ Club, 
congratulating Sir Henry Irving on the honour recently conferred upon 
him by the Queen of England. “He is trying to think now,” said Mr. 
Howard, looking at the actor, whose thoughtful attitude opened the way 
for the sally, “whether, among a great number of such testimonials, he 
received one from us or not. I will relieve his mind by saying he did not ; 
we didn’t send any. So far as I was concerned, I refused ; but I offered to 
draw up a resolution congratulating the British Government on the honour 
it had conferred upon itself. That was declined, and then I began to 
wonder anyway whether an institution of seventy members in New York 
was big enough to open negotiations with a European Power. I came to 
the conclusion that anyway honours were easy between Sir Henry Irving 
and Great Britain. The great statesmen who, after Cabinet discussion, 
presented the name of our guest to their Sovereign, were unconscious, 
perhaps, of the exact reasons which led them to do so. There have been a 
few distinguished men in history who have risen above their own achieve- 
ments and become representatives to us of great events in human society, 
These are to us the landmarks of human progress. Henry Irving is one of 
them. For the first time in history the art of the stage thoroughly respects 
itself, and compels the whole world to respect it. In spite of the influence 
society has allowed its bad members to exert against it, almost throughout 
history, the stage has fought its battles alone the whole time, and it has 
won its last campaign in Henry Irving. He stands where future historians 
must look back to him as an object illustrating one great phase in the 
social evolution of the race. All true knights in England who could under- 
stand their own rights felt prouder of their own titles because such a man 
consented to become one of them, and we here in America are one with the 
English people when, down in the depths of our hearts, in the ‘privacy 
there, we honour only the man himself.” 

One speaker was Mr. Smalley, the New York correspondent of The 
Times. “I think,” he remarked, “it may be said that Sir Henry Irving 
shines in a double light—his own and that of the men who reflect his 
teachings and his example. A word has been a good deal used lately— 
‘international.’ Sir Henry Irving is an international tie, the validity of 
which I think no jingo would dispute. Mr. Gladstone was once asked to 
confer knighthood on a certain person who neein’t be named. ‘ But it’s 
only a knighthood ; it doesn’t matter, it was said. ‘Sir, said Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘you don’t seem to remember that knighthood is the foundation of 
the whole scheme of honour of which the Queen is the source, and that 
there is no honour the conferring of which is more carefully considered 
than that of knighthood.’ ” 

ANOTHER remarkable entertainment for Sir Henry Irving was provided 
by the New York Press Club on November 11th. In the course of the 
supper Mr. Howard presented him with a pen-and-ink sketch by Mr. Tom 
Nast, representing Uncle Sam handing to him a loving-cup. Underneath 
was the inscription, “ Here’s to Sir Henry right royally knighted, he who 
has 80 royally nighted many of my countrymen at the Lyceum, who has 
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proven that acting is an art, and himself its most brilliant champion.” 
Over the heads of Sir Henry and brother Sam is a sketch of the Stratford 
bust of Shakspere. 

Tere was a striking scene in the library of Columbia College on 
November 27th, when Sir Henry Irving repeated there his lecture on 
Macbeth. All the professors were present, besides many distinguished 
visitors. Loud cheers were raised by all as the lecturer entered and left. 

New York journalists are holding up their hands in amazement at what 
they think Sir Henry Irving’s youthful buoyancy. King Arthur in the 
afternoon, Becket in the evening, midnight supper at the Lotos Club, lively 
conversation until 6 a.m., reception at the Plaza Hotel in the afternoon, 
dinner in company with a few old friends in the evening—such was his 
record for Saturday, November 16th, and Sunday, November 17th. 

Miss ELLen Terry, too, finds herself the recipient of many tributes of 
affection and esteem from the American people, who have had more than 
one opportunity of verifying what all her English friends say of her, 
namely, that she is even more fascinating off the stage than on it—however 
impossible that may seem. She has been entertained by the Professional 
Women’s League, and in a graceful little speech spoke of the delight she 
had felt in seeing the performance of Mme. Janauschek as Jaques in 
As You Like It. Nearly every prominent actress then in New York was 
at the reception. 

Tue widespread admiration felt for Mr. Hare found striking expression, 
towards the end of November, on the occasion of the dinner given to him 
in the Whitehall Rooms of the Hotel Métropole, just before his departure 
for America. The Duke of Fife presided, and the company, numbering 
over two hundred and fifty in all, was one of the most representative that 
could have been desired. The chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, paid a high tribute, as an old friend, to Mr. Hare, who, notwith- 
standing an emotion not unnatural in the circumstances, made a graceful 
reply. Mr. Pinero proposed “The Drama,” and, after a little good- 
humoured banter at the expense of Mr. Comyns Carr, who had to reply, 
incidentally defended the problem play as being at least “earnest 
drama.” 

MEMORABLE in all respects was the scene at the Lyceum on November 
22nd, when Mrs. Keeley was presented with an address of congratulation 
on the completion of her ninetieth year. In spite of increased prices of 
admission, the house was crowded from floor to ceiling, the receipts 
amounting to no less than £696. All of this will go in charity, as 
Mrs. Keeley is not in want of money. The entertainment comprised 
scenes from Romeo and Juliet, Trilby, The Squire of Dames, Gentleman Joe, 
and Libertw Hall. In the midst of this Mrs. Keeley held a reception on 
the stage, and had the satisfaction of seeing around her an almost unique 
gathering of the members of her old profession. The address of congratu- 
lation was spoken by Mrs. John Wood, and was in every way appropriate 
to the occasion. Mrs. Keeley, whose voice was so clear and firm that 
everybody in the theatre must have understood her, expressed a grateful 
sense of the honour she received, recalling the fact that she made her first 
appearance in London at that same theatre as long ago as 1825. Sir Henry 
Irving and Miss Terry, in the name of the whole Lyceum company, sent 
her “an affectionate greeting across the sea.” 

Wuetuer Mr. Pinero will have another play ready before the autumn 
of next year, or whether we shall have to wait for a successor to 
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The Benefit of the Doubt until Mr. Alexander then produces the piece 
for which he has recently engaged Mr. and Mrs. Fred Terry, seems 
at present doubtful. Why, in the meantime, should not Mr. Pinero 
consent to be frivolous for a space, and give us another of his 
delightful farces? By so doing he would earn the gratitude of all play- 
goers, even perhaps of those strangely constituted persons who found The 
Benefit of the Doubt uninteresting. 

By the time these pages are read, the new romantic play by Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, entitled Michael and his Lost Angel, will be almost ready for 
production at the Lyceum. Romeo and Juliet will then have been running 
for about fourteen weeks. Quite a long run when one considers that 
Charley's Aunt is only in its fourth year, and that The Shop Girl is not so 
very much past its twelfth month. 

EarLy inthe year Mr. Alexander will produce Mr. Edward Rose’s 
adaptation of The Prisoner of Zenda, the cast including himself, Mr. Herbert 
Waring, Miss Lily Hanbury, Mr. Charles Glenney, and Miss Evelyn Millard. 

THE prospects of The Bric-a-Brac Will have been much improved by the 
appearance in it of Miss St. John, who retains all her power to delight an 
audience. 

In Mr. George Augustus Sala, who died at Brighton on December 8th, 
The, Theatre loses a good and valued friend. One of his latest promises, it 
may be mentioned, was to write for us an article on the progress of stage 
scenery during his time. He had a special claim to be heard on the 
subject, having begun life as an assistant to William Beverley in the 
painting room of the Princess’s Theatre. He did not excel in this way, but 
earned a modest salary of fifteen shillings 'a week by making himself 
generally useful. “ In fact,” he writes, “I may say that I have done almost 
everything in a theatre except act. For the histrionic profession I 
never had the slightest inclination.” Nauseated by these juvenile expe- 
riences, the clever, indefatigable journalist and essayist, as he soon after- 
wards became, was seldom to be seen in a theatre. “Oddly enough,” he 
wrote last year, “although I have taken a strong interest in the drama and 
in things dramatic, and have numbered among my friends some of the most 
eminent professors of the dramatic art, I have always had, from my early 
manhood, an intense dislike for witnessing dramatic performances. I am 
passionately fond of the opera, but I don’t like the play.” He was the 
author of an unsuccessful burlesque, Wat 7'yler, M.P., produced at the 
Gaiety in 1869. 

Mr. Saxa seemed to be as well known by sight in England as are the 
most prominent of public men. Not long ago a French journalist wrote to 
him, but could not remember his name or address. In this emergency the 
intelligent foreigner stuck a photograph of Mr. Sala on the envelope, 
writing underneath it nothing but “Londres, Angleterre.” The letter 
reached St. Martin’s-le-Grand in due course,—and was promptly delivered 
at the office of the Dazly Telegraph. 

More signs of a rapprochement between the Church and the Stage. 
Preaching in Rochdale parish church at the end of last month, Archdeacon 
Wilson pointedly referred to The Sign of the Cross, which had been pro- 
duced in that town a few days before. “ This fine and striking drama,” he 
said, “has helped many to understand the Book of Revelation as they 
never understood it before ; it has convinced us that for such a faith as 
those martyrs showed in the person and life and death of a Divine Christ 
there must have been a solid and true and real foundation ; and has, I think, 
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forced in upon our hearts the fundamental lesson that self-sacrifice is of 
the essence of Christianity, and that without it Christianity easily passes 
into an organised hypocrisy.” The Sign of the Cross has everywhere proved 
most successful crowds being turned away night after night at Bristol. 

Mr. HerKomer has a claim to be heard on the subject of scenic art, not 
only as a painter, but asa practical theatre manager, since the performances 
he has organised at Bushey have attracted wide attention and earned 
hearty praise. In his recent lecture on the subject to the Architectural 
Association, however, he dealt not so much with the practical as with the 
ideal. Abolition of footlights, complete change in the construction of 
theatres, a proscenium that could be contracted and expanded at will, the 
devotion of as much attention to the “make-up” of a background as to 
the “make-up” of an actor’s countenance—these were some of the points 
upon which he laid stress, adducing cogent arguments, it must be 
admitted, in favour of his advocated reforms. 

Tr is to be feared that such reforms are not likely to take effect at once. 
Still, architects of playhouses might endeavour to do what they can in the 
directions indicated, if managers could be induced to give consent ; and at 
any rate it is interesting to hear a clever man’s suggestions on such points 
and good that they should be thought worthy of discussion. ° 


Mr. Bancrort afforded great pleasure to a number of people by the 
kindly thought which prompted him to give readings of Dickens’s 
Christmas Carol at a City Institute and at Eton and Harrow. It is well 
that our public school boys, as well as those for whose entertainment the 
Rev. William Rogers devised his Bishopsgate Institute, should be made 
acquainted with so characteristic a product of the great humorist’s 
genius, and well, too, that due effect should be given to its tenderness and 
its fun by so skilled an actor and elocutionist as Mr. Bancroft. 


Waite his father is thus coming out ina new line, Mr. George Bancroft is 
said to be intending to make his first appearance on the stage in Mr. 
Alexander’s acting version of the Prisoner of Zenda. 


Mr. LAWRENCE IRviNG has appeared at Plymouth as Svengali. For so 
young an actor it is a remarkably fine performance, and will be repeated at 
nearly all the large provincial towns. 

THE out-of-town matinée system is rapidly being extended. For some 
years past companies playing in London have given afternoon perform- 
ances at Brighton and Eastbourne, and on one occasion Mr. Tree managed 
to get as far as Birmingham. Mr. Bourchier, as becomes an energetic 
manager, has taken the system in hand, and is to be heard of in all parts of 
the south and west of England, while still continuing as successfully as 
ever the run of The Chili Widow at the Royalty. Three times has he taken 
his company to Brighton, and twice to Portsmouth. He managed the 
other day to get so far afield as Boscombe, and has even arranged a 
performance at Bristol for one afternoon before long. 


Hex is a story—we donot vouch for the truth of it—about Sir Augustus 
Harris. Ever on the watch for new talent, he is frequently trying the 
voices of new aspirants. On one occasion, a somewhat self-conscious young 
tenor presented himself to Sir Augustus, and asked to be heard. He was 
shown up. An accompanist sat at a piano, the entrepreneur stood at the 
other end of the room, and the young man began. The manager, apparently 
listening intently, kept his eyes fixed upon the floor. The tenor finished, 
and there was a long interval of silence broken at last-by Sir Augustus 
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who, quickly calling his treasurer, asked, “How much a yard did you give 
for this carpet ?” 

WE have to congratulate Mr. Herbert Waring on his skill as a golfer as, 
well as upon his talent as an actor and as a solo-whist player. In the 
Actors’ Golf Tournament, held last month at Epsom, he tied for the leading 
place with another player, dividing the first prize. Mr. Rutland 
Barrington came in second, and amongst other actors who distinguished 
themselves were Mr. Frederick Kerr, Mr. Sydney Brough, Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth, and Mr. W. H. Denny. 


Wir the subject-matter of Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s article in our present issue 
we do not pretend to deal. The Theatre isa medium for the free expression 
of individual opinions, and we have neither the wish nor the right to ques- 
tion Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s estimate of the dramatic critic, or “a large majority 
of him at any rate.” But on a point of fact it is as well perhaps that he 
and our readers should be set right. Mr. Fitz-Gerald charges the Press 
generally, and no doubt includes ourselves among the number, with having 
“made use, from this daily paper of course, of the self-same unsaid, 
unsung, unuttered quatrain,” and of having quoted it against the author. 
To the latter part of the accusation we cheerfully plead guilty. Indeed, 
only want of space prevented us from publishing several other choice 
specimens of Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s lyrical ability. Mr. Fitz-Gerald, however, 
must not conclude from the circumstance that The Theatre is dependent 
upon other papers for its criticisms or its matter. Asa matter of fact, the 
quatrain was taken from the “ book-of the words” generously supplied to 
our dramatic critic by the management on the night of the production of 
The Bric-a-Brac Will. On the title-page figured the statement, “ Lyrics 
by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald.” If, then, Mr. Fitz-Gerald did not indite that 
touching little exordium regarding the meaning of “the moon’s late slant,” 
who did? and why did Mr. Fitz-Gerald allow the words to appear with the 
authority of his name? Our contributor very aptly contends that the 
critic’s function is “ to give a just and true report of what he has seen and 
heard.” But if the critic may not trust the evidence of the printed page 
to what is he to pin his faith? Perhaps Mr. Fitz-Gerald will kindly 
inform us. 

Mme. BERNHARDT, who has returned to Paris, has accepted a play by 
M. Bergerat, in which she will play the Empress Josephine. 


Onx of the wreaths laid upon the coffin of M. Alexandre Dumas was by Mr. 
Comyns Carr in the names of English dramatic authors, Mr. Pinero, Mr. 
Gilbert, Mr. Grundy, Mr. Jones, Mr. Carton, Mr. Chambers, Mr. Barrie 
and the rest. 

At certain performances in the Berlin Opera House no one is allowed to 
applaud unless the Emperor sets the example. On such occasions the 
opera house is treated practically as an annexe to the royal palace, and the 
entertainment is regarded chiefly as a social affair. Sometimes, as on the 
Emperor’s birthday, all the spectators are invited guests, and even those 
who receive seats in the gallery must attend in evening dress. At other 
times, as on the occasion of the recent visit of the King of Portugal, the 
public is allowed to buy tickets to the upper part of the house, the parquet 
and lower tiers being reserved for the ladies and officers. 


Some years ago Berlin society was profoundly exercised by the appear- 
ance of Prince Bismarck and Mme. Pauline Lucca in one photograph. 
Indeed, so much was said that it was thought necessary to destroy the 
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negative. How the incident came about is related by M. Adolphe Kohut 
in his Bismarck and Women, recently brought outin Paris. “Mme. Lucca, 
standing one day at the door of her hotel, was spoken to by Prince Bismarck, 
with whom she was on friendly terms. ‘Your excellency,’ said the 
singer, ‘I am going to the photographer ; will you go with me?’ ‘Im- 
possible; I am expecting someone on business.’ ‘Nonsense ; you can 
transact your business later.’ Refusal was impossible, and the statesman 
accompanied the singer to the photographer's. First of all a picture was 
taken of each separately. Then the singer, in her impetuous way, cried : 
‘Oh, your excellency, I have a capital idea. Let us have our pictures 
taken together. Prince Bismarck could not refuse, and without any 
thought of the consequences, he allowed the photographer to proceed. 
A few days later the portrait of the most celebrated singer, with the most 
celebrated statesman of the time, was in every shop window, and for some 
time the matter was the talk of Europe.” 


Report says much of Signor Leoncavallo’s new opera, Thomas Chatterton 
which is to appear. early next year at Rome, and in which Queen 
Marguerite takes marked interest. Here,as in J Pagliacci and I Medici, 
the composer is his own librettist 

Durine the coming season at the Royal Opera House, Copenhagen, a 
new opera by Augustus Enna is likely to be produced. Its story is that 
of Aucassin et Nicolette, one of the most delightful and distinctive Freneh 
tales of the Middle Ages. The work of the librettist ought not to be extremely 
difficult. As Mr. Frederick Hawkins points out in his history of the French 
stage, the piece is so dramatic in substance that only a few strokes of the 
pen are needed to convert it into an acting play. 


MapDaME BERNHARDT wiil appear at Abbey’s Theatre, New York, on 
January 20. In addition to her usual repertory, she will be seen in La 
Duchesse Catharine, a new comedy in five acts, not yet given in Paris, and 
M. Alphonse Daudet’s L’Arlésvenne, with Bizet’s incidental music to increase 
its effect. The non-production of the former in Paris is explained by the 
fact that the Société des Auteurs Dramatiques forbid the manager of a 
theatre to bring out in it a piece by himself. 

Mr. JEFFERSON, in a recent interview, denied emphatically a report that 
he contemplated retiring from the stage at the close of this season. He 
also profited by the occasion to pay a hearty tribute to Sir Henry 
Irving: “A wonderful man, who lives only for his art. There’s not a mean 
bone in him. He spends money lavishly on his productions, and America 
owes him a debt of gratitude for what he has taught us about beautiful 
and accurate stage settings.” 

Miss NETHERSOLE has again been entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland 
at the White House. She has been particularly successful in Denise, and 
will produce that play on her return to London next May. 


New York audiences have fallen completely in love with Miss Ellaline 
Terris. When Mr. Seymour Hicks returned the other day to look after the 
rehearsals of the Adelphi piece he has written with Mr. George Edwardes, 
he had to leave his wife behind, so great was the popularity of her acting 
and singing. Eighty pounds a week was the sum offered to her for her 
extra month's engagement. 

A curious incident occurred a few weeks ago in Pennsylvania. A 
répertoire company thought fit to play The Hidden Hand in five acts, but 
forgot to announce the fact on their programmes. The audience dispersed 
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at the end of the fourth act, believing that the piece was finished. The 
company duly appeared in the fifth act, though only to find themsel ves_in 
an entirely deserted house. 

Mr. Howe, though in his eighty-fourth year, - achieved a distinct 
success as a member of Sir Henry Irving’s company, particularly by his 
performance of Duncan in Macbeth. Interviewed by the Mirror, he related 
a rather curious story. “In my early days [ went into the pit at Covent 
Garden Theatre to see a Mr. Otway in Venice Preserved. He was a bad 
amateur ; the audience hissed, and I joined in the chorus. Suddenly I felt 
a hand iaid upon my arm by a gentleman sitting next to me. ‘Please 
don’t hiss,’ he pleaded ; ‘ he is a friend of mine.’ We met often after that, 
and became very intimate. An amateur actor also, he once played Shylock 
at Hounsditch, I being his Antonio. That was my first appearance on the 
stage. ‘I’m done for, Harry,’ he once said. ‘[ am in a consumption, and 
cannot live two years if I stay in London. I shal] go at once to Madeira, 
where I may live five years. We shall never see each other again.’ He 
was right ; he died exactly five years afterwards. Before leaving London 
he sent for me, and we went out together for a walk. ‘Harry,’ he said, ‘I 
do not want to say good-bye to you. I could not bear it. As we go along 
the Strand I will stop at the first bookshop we come to and look at the 
books, and you go on without turning round. I have left you in my ’will 
one pound a week for life.’ We walked up the Strand, and presently we 
came to a bookshop. He stopped; I passed on When I got to some 
distance I could not help turning round, and I saw him standing in the 
same position, looking after me. We never met again.” “Sir Henry,” Mr. 
Howe went on, “is my ninth manager, and I need hardly say one of the 
kindest, one of the most scholarly, one of the most painstaking artists I 
have ever been connected with. The sums of money he spends on his pro- 
ductions, the study and time he devotes to make both the production and 
the interpretation as perfect as possible, are unprecedented in the annals of 
the stage. When Queen Victoria knighted him at Windsor, she added to 
the usual formula, ‘I am very much pleased.’ So were we all, for a truer 
knight, a truer friend, a better man has never breathed.” 

South AFRICAN playgoers owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Luscombe 
Searelle, the enterprising Johannesburg manager, who has just retired 
from business. During the seven years he has looked after their interests 
and provided entertainments for them he has taken out no fewer than 
thirty-two companies, consisting in all of about 500 persons. Not a bad 
record for a part of the world where ten years ago regular theatrical 
performances were not even dreamed of. 





